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SECTION THE THIR D. 
HEN Mr. Gray returned from abroad, he 

found his Father's conſtitution almoſt en- 

tirely worn out by the very ſevere attacks 
of the gout, to which he had been for many years ſub- | 
ject; and indeed the next return of that diſtemper was 
fatal to him. * This happened about two months after 
his ſon reached London. | + 

Vor. III. 5 „ 


= 


NR r R. 


He came to town about the 1ſt of September, 174 1 
His Father died the 6th of November OP at the age 
of lxty-five, 


4 * 1 


10 has been before obſerved, that Mr. Philip Gray 
was of a reſerved and indolent temper; he was alſo mo- 
roſe, unſocial, and obſtinate; defects which, if not in- 
herent in his diſpoſition, might probably ariſe from his 
bodily complaints. His indolence had led him to ne- 
glect the buſineſs of + his profeſſion; his obſtinacy, to 0 
build a country-houſe at Wanſtead, without acquaint- 
ing either his wife or ſon with the deſign (to which he 
knew they would be very averſe) till it was executed. 
8 building, which he undertook late in life, was at- 
tended with very conſiderable expence; which might 
almoſt be called ſo much money thrown away: ſince, 
after his death, it was found neceſlary to ſell the houſe 
for two thouſand pounds leſs than its original coſt. Mr. 
Gray, therefore, at this time found his patrimony fo 
ſmall, 
deer . . 

+ His buſineſs was that which at the time was called a 
Money-Scrivener ; and it may not be amiſs to mention, for 
the ſingularity of the thing, that Milton's father was of the 
ſame profeſſion : But he alſo had Muſic i in his ſoul,” and 
was eſteemed a conſiderable nates] in that ſcience. Some of 
his compoſitions are extant in Old Wilby's Set of Airs, and 
in Ravenſcroft's-Pſalms. The great Poet alludes finely both © 
to the muſical genius and the trade of his father in thoſe 


beautiful hexameters, Ad Patrem,” WINCH | are inſerted 
amongſt his Latin Poems. 


„ 
ſmall, that it would by no means enable him to proſe- 
cute the ſtudy of the law, without his becoming bur- 
thenſome to his Mother and Aunt. Theſe two ſiſters 
had for many years carried on ꝗ a trade ſeparate from 


that of Mrs. Gray's huſband ; by which having acqui- 
red what would ſupport them decently for the reſt of 


their lives, they left off buſineſs ſoon after his death, 


and retired to Stoke, near Windſor, to the houſe of 


their other Siſter, Mrs. Rogers, lately become the wi- 


dow of a gentleman * of that name. Both of them wiſh- * 


ed Mr. Gray to follow the profeſſion for which he had 
been originally intended, and would undoubtedly have 
contributed all in their power to enable him to do it 
with eaſe and conveniency. He on his part, though he 
Had taken his reſolution of declining it, was too delicate 
to hurt two perſons for whom ke had ſo tender an aff-c- 


tion, by peremptorily declaring his real intentions; and 


| therefore changed, or pretended to change, the line of 


K111i oe oe TO 
| 8 N o T f 8. 5 
They kept a kind of India warehouſe on Cornhill un- 


der the joint names of Gray and Antrobus. 


Mr. Rogers had in. the earlier part of his life followed 
. the profeſſion of the law, but retired from buſineſs many 


years before his death. I ſuppoſe he was the uncle mention- 
end in Leiter ix. ſect. 1. | | 
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that ſtudy; and, accordingly, the latter end of the ſub- 


ſequent year went to Cambridge to take his Bachelor's 
Degree in Civil Law. | 


But the narrowneſs. of his circumſtances was not the 
only thing that diſtreſſed him at this period. He had, 
as we have ſeen, loſt the friendſhip of. Mr. Walpole 
abroad. He had alſo left much time in his travels; a 


Joſs which application could not eaſily retrieve, when ſo 


ſevere and laborious a ſtudy as that of the Common Law 


was to be the obje of it ; and he well knew that, what- 
ever improvement he might have made in this interval, 
either in taſte or ſcience, ſuch improvement would ſtand 


him in little ſtead with regard to his preſent ſituation 
and exigencies. This was not all!: His other friend, . 


Mr. Weſt, he found, on his return, oppreſſed by ſick- 


neſs and a load of family misfortunes z which, were I 


fully acquainted with them, it would not be my incli- 


nation here to dwell upon. Theſe the ſympathizing 


heart of Mr. Gray made his own. He did all in his 


power (for he was now with him in London) to ſoothe 


the ſorrows of his friend, and to try to alleviate them 


by every office of the pureſt and moſt perfect affeQion : 


But his cares were vain. The diſtreſſes of Mr. Weſt's 


mind had already too far affected a body, from the firſt, 


weak 


EF 5 


| weak and delicate. His health declined daily, and, 


therefore, he left Town in March 1742, and, for the 
benefit of the air, went to David Mitchell's, Eſq; at 
Popes, near Hatheld, Hertfordſhire ; at whoſe houſe he 
died the 1ſt of June following. 


It is from this place, and from the former date, that 
this third ſeries of letters commences. 


L E T 1 ER E 


8 
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MI. W E Ss T to Mr. GRAY. 


Write to make you write, for J have not much to. 
I tell you. J have recovered no ſpirits as yet; but, 
as I am not diſpleaſed with my company, I ſit purring p 
by the fire-fide 1 in my arm- chair with no ſmall ſatisfac- 
tion. I read too ſometimes, and have begun Tacitus, 
but have not yet read enough to judge of him; only 
his Pannonian ſedition in the firſt book of his annals, 
which is juſt as far as I have got, ſeemed to me a little 
tedious, 1 have no more to ſay, | but to deſire you will 
| write. 
N'0:7T n. 

This letter is inſerted as TORE, _— to the anſivez 

which follaws, 


: } 
1 OY 


1 
write letters of a handſome length, and always anfwer 
me within a reaſonable ſpace of time, which I leave to 
your diſcretion. 
| Popes, March 29, 1742. 
P. S. The new Dunciad ! qu'en penſez vous? 
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| Mr. GRAY to Mr. WES T. 


1 Truſt to the country, and that eaſy indolence you 
ſay you enjoy there, to reſtore you your health and 
ſpirits; and doubt not but, when the {un grows warm 
enough to tempt you from your fire-ſide, you will (like, 
all other things) be the better for his influence. He is 
my old friend, and an excellent nurſe, I aſſure you. 
Had it not been for him, life had often been to me into- 
lerable. Pray do not imagine that Tacitus, of all au- 
thors in the world, can be tedious. An annaliſt, you 
know, is by no means maſter of his ſubject ; and I think 
one may venture to ſay, that if thoſe Pannonian affairs 

are tedious in his hands, in another's they would have 
been inſupportable. However, fear not, they will ſoon 
be over, and he will make ample amends. A man, who 
could join the brilliant of wit and conciſe ſententiouſ- 


neſs 


El 
neſs peculiar to that age, with the truth and gravity of- 
better times, and the deep reflection and good ſenſe of 
the beſt moderns, cannot chooſe but have ſomething to 
ſtrike you. , Yet what I admire in him above all this, is 
his deteſtation of tyranny, and the high ſpirit of liberty 
that every now and then breaks out, as it were, whether 
he would or no. I remember a ſentence in his Agricola 
that (conciſe as it is) I always admired for ſaying much 
in a little compaſs. He ſpeaks of Domitian, who upon - 
ſeeing the laſt will of that General, where he had made 
him Coheir with his Wife and Daughter, “Satis con- 
„ ſtabat lætatum eum, velut honore, judicioque : tam 
c cxca & corrupta mens aſſiduis adulationibus erat, ut 


& neſciret a bono patre non ſcribi hæredem, niſi malum 
“ principem,” 


As to the Dunciad, it is greatly admired: The Genii 
of Operas and ee with their en e the pleas 
of the Virtuoſos and Floriſts, and the yawn of dullneſs in 
the end, are as fine as any thing he has written, The 
Metaphyſicians“ part is to me the worſt; and here and 


there a few ill-expreſſed lines, and ſome hardly intelli- 
gible. ; 


I take the liberty of ſending you a long ſpeech of 
Agrippina; much too long, but I could be glad you 


would 


x . 
l 3871 
a 
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would retrench it. Aceronia, you may remember, had 


been giving quiet counſels. I fancy, if it ever be finiſh- 
ed, it will be in the nature of Nat. Lee's Bedlam Tra- 
gedy, which had twenty-five acts and ſome odd ſcenes, 


— 


The ſpeech herewith feat to Mr. Weſt was the con- 
cluding one of the firſt ſcene of a tragedy, which I be- 
lieve was begun the preceding winter. The Britanni- 
cus of Mr. Racine, I know was one of Mr, Gray's moſt 
favourite plays; and the admirable manner in which I 
have heard him fay that he faw it reprefented at Paris *, 
ſeems to have led him to chooſe the death of Agrippina 
for this his firſt and only effort in the drama. The exe- 
cution of it alſo, as far as it goes, is ſo very much in 

Racine's taſte, that I ſuſpect, if that great poet had been 
born an Engliſhman, he would have written preciſely in 
the ſame ſtyle and manner. However, as there is at pre- 
ſent in this nation a general prejudice againft declama- 
tory plays, I agree with a learned friend, who peruſed 
the manuſcript, that this fragment will be little reliſhed 
by the many; yet the admirable ſtrokes of nature and 
character with which it abounds, and the majeſty of its 
8 diction, 

r . 
* By Mademaiſclle Dumeſnil. 


[9] 
diction, prevent me from withholding from the few, 
who I expect will reliſh it, ſo great a curioſity (to call 
it nothing more) as part of a tragedy written by Mr. 
Gray. Theſe perſons well know, that till ſtyle and 
ſentiment be a little more regarded, mere action and paſ- 
ſion will never ſecure reputation to the Author, what- 
ever they may do to the Actor. It is the buſineſs of the 
one © to ſtrut and fret his hour upon the ſtage ;” and 
if he frets and ſtruts enough, he is ſure to find his reward 
| in the plaudit of an upper gallery; but the other ought 
to have ſome regard to the cooler judgment of the clo- 
ſet: For I will be bold to ſay, that if Shakeſpear him- 
ſelf had not written a multitude of paſſages which pleaſe 
there as much as they do on the ſage, his reputation 
would not ſtand ſo univerſally high as it does at preſent. 
Many of theſe paſſages, to the ſhame of our theatrical 
taſte, are omitted conſtantly in the repreſentation : But ; 
I ſay not this from conviction that the mode of writing, 

which Mr. Gray purſued, is the beſt for dramatic pur- 
poſes, I think myſelf, what I have aſſerted elſewhere * 
a medium between the French and Engliſh taſte 
would be preferable to either; and yet this medium, if 
hit with the greateſt nicety, would fail of ſueceſs on our 


theatre, 


0 | N O TE. ; 
„ See Letters . to Elfrida, particularly Letter II. 
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theatre, and that for a very obvious reaſon. Actors (1 
ſpeak of the troop collectively) muſt all learn to ſpeak 
as well as act, in order to do juſtice to ſuch a drama. 


But let me haſten to give the reader what little inſight 

I can into Mr. Gray's plan, as I find, and ſelect it from 

two detached papers. The Title and Dramatis Per- 
ſonæ are as follow: 


AGRIPPINA, T RAG E D I. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


AGRIPPINA, the Empreſs mother. 
NERo, the Emperor. | 
Porra, believed to be in love with OTno. 
O!xno, a young manof quality, in love with PoPPZA, 
SENECA, the Emperor's preceptor. 
* AniceTvs, Captain of the guards. 
DEuErTRIVs, the Cynic, friend to SENECA. 


ou " 2m 


ACERONIA, Confidant to AGRIPPINA. 


SCENE, the Emperor's villa at Baiz, 
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The argument drawn out by him, in theſe two pa- 
pers, under the idea of a plot and under-plot, I ſhall 
2 | hers 
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here unite; as it will tend to ſhow that the . itſelf 
was poſleſt of ſufficient unity, | , 


The drama opens with the indignation of Agrippina, 
at receiving her ſon's orders from Anicetus to remove 
from Baiæ, and to have her guard taken from her. At 
this time Otho having conveyed Poppæa from the houſe 
of her huſband Rufus Criſpinus, brings her to Baiæ, 
where he means to conceal her among the croud ; or, if 
his fraud is diſcovered, to have recourſe to the Emye- 
ror's authority ; but, knowing the lawleſs temper of 
Nero, he determines not to have recourſe to that expe- 
dient, but on the utmoſt neceſſity. In the mean time 
he commits her to the care of Anicetus, whom he takes 
to be his friend, and in whoſe age he thinks he may 
ſafely confide. Nero is not yet come to Baiæ; but Se- 
neca, whom he ſends before him, informs Agrippina of 
the accuſation concerning Rubellius Plancus, and de- 
ſires her to clear herſelf, which ſhe does briefly; but 
demands to ſee her ſon, who, on his arrival, acquits 
her of all ſuſpicion, and reſtores her to her honours. In 
the mean while Anicetus, to whoſe care Poppæa had 
been entruſted by Otho, contrives the following plot to 


ruin Agrippina: He betrays his truſt to Otho, and 
brings Nero, as * were by chance, to the ſight of the 
beautiful 


E 


beautiful Poppæa; the Emperor is immediately firuck 


with her charms, and ſhe, by a feigned reſiſtance, in- 
creaſes his paſſion ; tho', in reality, ſhe is from the firſt 
dazzled with the proſpect of empire, and forgets Otho: 
She therefore joins with Anicetus in his deſign of ruin 


ing Agrippina, ſoon perceiving that it will be for her 


intereſt. Otho hearing that the Emperor had ſeen Pop- 
pæa, is much enraged; but not knowing that this in- 
terview was obtained thro' the treachery of Anicetus, is 
readily perſuaded by him to ſee Agrippina in ſecret, and 
acquaint her with his fears that her ſon Nero would 


marry Poppæa. Agrippina, to ſupport her own power, 


and to wean the Emperor from the love of Poppæa, 


gives Otho encouragement, and promiſes to ſupport 


him. Anicetus ſecretly introduces Nero to hear their 
diſcourſe z- who reſolves immediately on his mother's 
death, and, by Anicetus's means, to deſtroy her by 
drowning. A ſolemn feaſt, in honour of their reconci- 
liation, is to be made; after which ſhe being to go by 
ſea to Bauli, the ſhip. is ſo contrived as to fink or cruſh 
her; ſhe eſcapes by accident, and retur'is to Baiæ. In 
this interval, Otho has an interview with Poppæa; and 
being duped a ſecond time by Anicetus and her, deter- 
mines to fly with her into Greece, by means of a veſlel 
which is to be furniſhed by Anicetus ; but * pretend - 


ll 
ing 
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ing to reniove Poppza on board in the night, | conveys 
her to Nero's apartment: She there encourages and de- 
tetmines Nero to baniſh Otho, and finiſh the horrid 
deed he had attempted on his mother. Anicetus under- 
takes to execute his reſolves; and, under pretence of a 
plot upon the Emperor's life, is ſent with a guard to 
murder Agrippina, who is ſtill at Baiæ in imminent 
fear, and irreſolute how to conduct herſelf. The ac- 
count of her death, and the Emperor s horror and fruit- 
leſs remorſe, finiſhes the drama. 


I refer the reader to the 13th and 14th books of the 
annals of Tacitus for the facts on which this ſtory is 
founded: By turning to that author, he will eaſily ſee 
how far the poet thought it neceſſary to deviate from the 
truth of hiſtory. I ſhall, only further obſerve, that as 
ſuch a fable could not poſſibly admit of any good cha- 
racter, it is terror only and not pity that could be ex- 
cited by this tragedy, had it been completed. Vet it 
was ſurely capable of exciting this paſſion in a ſupreme 
degree : if, what the critics tell us be true, that crimes, 
which illuſtrious perſons commit, affect us from the very 
circumſtance of their rank, becauſe we unite with that 


our fears for the public weal. 
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RCT. SON 1. 
AG RIPPIN A, ACPRONE & 


AGRI PPINA. 
E well, begone your errand is perform'd : 


i Speaks as 10 Anicetus entering. 
The meſſage needs no comment. Tell your maſter, 
His mother ſhall obey him. Say you ſaw her 
i Vielding due reverence to his high command: 
Alone, unguarded, and without a Lictor, 
As fits the daughter of Germanicus. 
i Say, ſhe retired to Antium; there to tend 
Her houſhold cares, a woman's beſt employment. 
What if you add, how ſhe turn'd pale, and trembled ; 3 
You think, you ſpied a tear ſtand in her eye, 
And would have drop'd, but that her pride reſtrain'd it? 
(Go! you can paint it well) 'twill profit you, 

And pleaſe the ſtripling. Yet 'twould daſh his oy: 

Io hear the ſpirit of Britannicus 


ed et walks on earth ; at leaſt there are whio know 
Without a ſpell to raiſe, and bid it fire 

A thouſand haughty hearts, unus'd to ſhake 
When a boy frowns, nor to be lur'd with ſmiles 
To tafte of hollow NE or partake 


1 81 

His hoſpitable board: They are aware 
Oft th' unpledg'd bowl, they love not Acon ite 

n "> 208 9 
He's s gone; and much I hope theſe walls alone, 
And the mute air are privy to your paſſion, 
Forgive your ſervant's fears, who ſees the danger 
Which ferce reſentment cannot fail to raiſe 
In haughty youth, and irritated power. 

; AGRIPPINA. 
And doſt thou talk to me, to me, of danger, 
Of haughty youth, and irritated power, 
To her that gave it being, her that arm'd 
This painted Jove, and taught his novice hand 
To aim the forked bolt; while he ſtood trembling | 
Scar'd at the ſound, and dazzled with its brightneſs ? 3 
"Tis like, thou haſt forgot, when yet a ſtranger 

To adoration, to the grateful ſteam 
Of flattery's incenſe, and obſequious vows 
From voluntary realms, a puny boy, 
Deck'd with no other luſtre, than the blood 
Of Agrippina's race, he liv'd unknown 
To fame, or fortune; haply eyed at diſtance: 
Some edileſhip, ambitious of the power 4 
To judge of weights, and meaſures; ſcarcely dard 
On expeRation's ſtrongeſt wing to ſoar _ 
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16 } 
High as the conſulate, that empty ſhade 
Of long-forgotten liberty: When I 


Oped his young eye to bear the blaze of greatneſs ; 


Shew'd him, where empire tower'd, and bad him ſtrike 
The noble quarry. Gods | then was the time 


To ſhrink from danger; fear might then have worn 


The maſk of prudence : but a heart like mine, 
A heart that glows with the pure Julian fire, 


If bright Ambition from her craggy ſeat 
Diſplay the radiant prize, will mount undaunted, 


Gain the rough Ms and graſp the dangerous honour: - 


Thro' various life 1 have purſued your ſteps, 


Have ſeen your ſoul, and wonder'd at its daring : 
Hence riſe my fears. Nor am I yet to learn 


How vaſt the debt of gratitude, which Nero 


To ſuch a mother owes ; the world, you gave him, 


Suffices not to pay the obligation. 


1 well remember too (for I was preſent) 
When in a ſecret and dead hour of night, 


Due ſacrifice perform'd with barb'rous rites 


Of mutter'd charms, and ſolemn invocation, 


Vou bad the Magi call the dreadful powers, 
That read futurity, to know the fate 


Impending o'er your ſon: Their anſwer was; 


* 

If the fon reign, the mother periſhes. 

Periſh (you cry'd) the mother ! reign the ſon ! 

He reigns, the reſt is heav'n's; who oft has bad, 

Ev' n when its will ſeem'd wrote in lines of blood, 

Th” unthought event diſcloſe a whiter meaning, 

Think too how oft in weak and ſickly minds | 

The ſweets of kindneſs laviſhly indulg'd. 

Rankle to gall; and benefits too great 

To be repaid; fit heavy on the ſoul, 

As unrequited wrongs. The willing homage 

Of proſtrate Rome, the ſenate's joint applauſe, 

The riches of the earth, the train of pleaſures, 

That wait on youth, and arbitrary ſway ; 

Theſe were your gift, and with them you beſtow'd 

The very power he has to be ungrateful. 
AGRIPPINA. 

Thus ever grave, and undiſturb'd reflection 

Pours its cool dictates in the madding ear 

Of rage, and thinks to quench the fire it feels not. 

Say'ſt thou I muſt be cautious, muſt. be ſilent, 

And tremble at the phantom I have raiſed? | 

Carry to him thy timid counſels. He 

Perchance may heed em: Tell him too, that one, | 

Who had ſuch liberal power to give, may {till 


With equal power reſume that gift, and raiſe. | 
Vor, III. B | A 
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Sweat under iron harneſs? Is he not 


' Drowfier than theirs, who boaſt the — blood 


[ 18 ] 
A tempeſt, that ſhall ſhake her own creation 
To its original atoms—tell me ! fay -. 
This mighty Emperor, this dreaded Hero, 
Has he beheld the glittering front of war ? 
Knows his ſoft ear the 'Trumpet's thrilling voice, 
And outcry of the battle? Have his limbs 


The ſilken ſon of dalliance, nurs'd in Eaſe 

And Pleaſure's flowery lap ?=Rubellius lives, 
And Sylla has his friends, tho' ſchool'd by feat 
To bow the ſupple knee, and court the times 
With ſhows of fair obeiſance ; and a call, 

Like mine, might ſerve belike to wake pretenſions 


Of our imperial houſe, 
ACERON 1 A. 
Did I not wiſh to check this dangerous paſſion, 
I might remind my miſtreſs that her nod 
Can rouſe eight hardy legions, wont to ſtem 
With ſtubborn nerves the tide, and face the rigout 
Of bleak Germania' s ſnows. Four, not lefs brave, 
That in Armenia quell the Parthian force 
Under the warlike Corbulo, by you 


Mark'd for their leader: Theſe, by ties confirm'd, 
Of old reſpecꝭ and gratitude, are youts. | 


 *Sutoly 


{a9 


Surely the Maſians too, and thoſe of Egypt, 
Have not forgot your fire; The eye of Rome 
And the Prætorian camp have long rever'd, 
With cuſtom'd awe, the daughter, ſiſter, wife, 
And mother of their Cæſars. | 

. AG RIPPIN A. 

Ha ! by Juno, 5 „ 
It bears a noble ſemblance. On this baſe 
My great revenge ſhall riſe ; or ſay we ſound 
The trump of liberty; there will not want, 
Even in the ſervile ſenate, ears to own 

Her ſpirit-ſtirring voice; Soranus there, 
And Caſſius; Vetus too, and Thraſea, 


| Minds of the antique caſt, rough, ſtubborn ſouls, 55 
That ſtruggle with the yoke. How ſhall the ſpark 


Unquenchable, that glows within their breaſts, 
Blaze into freedom, when the idle herd 
(Slaves from the womb, created but to ſtare, 
And bellow in the Circus) yet will tart, 
And ſhake 'em at the name of liberty, 
Stung by a ſenſeleſs word, a vain tradition, 
As there were. magic in it? wrinkled beldams 
Teach it their grandchildren, as ſomewhat rare 
That anciently appear' d, but when, extends 
Beyond their chronicle—oh ! *tis a cauſe | 

B 2 
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[ 20 } 
To arm the hand of childhood, and rebrace 
The ſlacken'd ſinews of time-wearied age. 
| Yes, we may meet, ingrateful boy, we may ſ 
| Again the buried genius of old Rome 
Shall from the duſt uprear his reverend head, 
Rous'd by the ſhout of millions: There before 
His high tribunal thou and I appear. 
Let majeſty fit on thy awful brow, 
And lighten from thy eye: Around thee call 
The gilded farm that wantons in the ſunſhine 
Of thy full favour ; Seneca be there 
In gorgeous phraſe of labour'd eloquence 
To dreſs thy plea, and Burrhus ſtrengthen it 
With his plain ſoldier's oath, and honeſt ſeeming. . 
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Againſt thee, liberty and Agrippina: 
The world, the prize; and fair befall the victors. 
| But ſoft ! why do I waſte the fruitleſs hours 

| 


In threats unexecuted ? Haſte thee, fly 
| _ Theſe hated walls, that ſeem to mock my ſhame, 
| 9 And caſt me forth in duty to their lord. ö 
_ ACERONIA. 
Tis time we go, the ſun is high advanc'd, 
And, ere mid-day, Nero will come to Baiz. 
| AGRIPPINA, 
My thought aches. at him; not the baſiliſk 


1 21 1 


More deadly tg the ſight, than is to me 
The cool injurious eye of frozen kindneſs, - mn 
I will not meet its poiſon. Let him feel 
Before he ſees me. 
AC-ER; O N I A. 
| Why then ſtays my ſovereign, 
| Where he ſo ſoon may 
AGRIPPINA. 
Ves, I will be gone, 
But not to Antium—all ſhall be confeſs'g, 
Whate'er the frivolous tongue of giddy fame 
Has ſpread among the crowd; things, that but whiſper'd 
Have arch'd the hearer's brow, and riveted 
His eyes in fearful extaſy : No matter 
What; ſo't be ſtrange, and dreadful. —Sorcexies, | 
Aſſaſſinations, poiſonings—the deeper 
My guilt, the blacker his ingratitude. 
And you, ye manes of ambition's victims, 
Enſhrined Claudius, with the pitied ghoſts 
Of the SylJani, doom'd to early death, 
(Ye unavailing horrours, fruitleſs crimes !) 
If from the realms of night my voice ye hear, 


"_ 
— 


In lieu of penitence, and vain remorſe, 

Accept my vengeance. Tho' by me ye bled, 
He was the cauſe. My love, my fears for him HS 
3 95 Dried 


[ 22 } 
| | Dried the ſoft ſprings of pity in my heart, 
[ And froze them up with deadly cruelty. 
1 Vet if your injur'd ſhades demand my fate, 
If murder cries for murder, blood for blood, 
Let me not fall alone ; but cruſh his pride, 
'And fink the traitor in his mother's ruin. - Exeund, 


SOCENE UT. 


"OTHU FOPPRE I: 


OTH 0. 
Thus far we're ſafe. Thanks to the roſy queen 
Of amorous thefts : And had her wanton ſon 
Lent. vs his wings, we could not have beguild 
With more eluſive ſpeed the dazzled fight 
Of wakeful jealouſy. Be gay ſecurely ; 
Diſpell, my fair, with ſmiles, the tim'rous cloud 
That hangs on thy clear brow. So Helen look'd, 
So her white neck reclin'd, ſo was ſhe borne 
By the young Trojan to his gilded bark 
With fond reluctance, yielding modeſty, 
And oft reverted eye, as if ſhe knew not 
Whether ſhe fear'd, or wiſh'd to be purſued, 
JJ 0 
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1 Mr. W E S T to Mr. GRAY. 


Popes, April 4, 1742, 
JF Own in general I think Agrippina's ſpeech toq 
I long * ; but how to retrench it, I know not: But I 
have ſomething elſe to ſay, and that is in relation to the 


ſtyle, which appears to me too antiquated, Racine was 
of another opinion ; he no where giyes you the phraſes 
of Ronſard : His language is the language of the times, 
and that of the pureſt fort ; ſo that his French is reckon- 
ed a ſtandard, I will not decide what Kyle is fit for 
our Engliſh ſtage ; but I ſhould rather chooſe one that 
bordered upon Cato, than upon Shakeſpear, One may 
imitate (if one can) Shakeſpear's manner, his ſurprizing 
ſtrokes of true nature, his expreſſive force in painting 
| | | 1 characters, 
N © r , 1 
*The Editor has obviated this objection, not by retrench- 
ing, but by putting part of it into the mouth of Aceronia, 
and by breaking it in a few other places. Originally it was 
one continued ſpeech from the line Thus ever grave and 
undiſturbed Reflection“ to the end of the ſcene ; which was 
undoubtedly too long for the lungs of any Actreſs. 


L 24, J 
characters, and all his other beauties; preſerving at the 
ſame time our own language. Were Shakeſpear alive 
now, he would write a different ſtyle from what he did. 
Theſe are my ſentiments upon theſe matters: Perhaps I 
am wrong, for I am neither a Tarpa, nor am I quite an 
Ariſtarchus. You ſee I write freely both of you and 
Shakeſpear ; but it is as good as writing not freely, 
were you know it is acceptable, 


I have been tormented within this week with a moſt 
violent cough ; for when once it ſets up its note, it will 
go on, cough after cough, ſhaking and tearing me for 
half an hour together ; and then it leaves me in a great 
ſweat, as much fatigued as if I had been labouring at 
the plough. All this deſcription of my cough in proſe, 
is only to introduce another deſcription of it in verſe, 
perhaps not worth your peruſal; but it is very ſhort, 
and beſides has this remarkable in it, that it was the 
production of four o'clock in the morning, while I lay 
jn my bed toſſing and coughing, and all unable to ſleep. 


Ante omnes morbos importuniſſima tuſſis, 
Qua durare datur, traxitque ſub ilia vires: 
Dura etenim verſans imo ſub pectore regna, 
perpetuo exercet teneras luctamine coſtas, 

: Oraque 


LW 1 
| Oraque diſtorquet, vocemque immutat anhelam; ' 
Nec ceſſare locus: ſed ſævo concita motu 
| Molle domat latus, & corpus labor omne fatigat: 
Unde moleſta dies, noctemque inſomnia turbant. | 
Nec tua, fi mecum Comes hic jucundus adeſſes, 
Verba juvare queant, aut hunc lenire dolorem 


Sufficiant tua vox dulcis, nec vultus amatus, 


Do not miſtake me, I do not condemn Tacitus: I 
pas then inclined to find him tedious: The German ſe- 
dition ſufficiently made up for it ; and the ſpeech of Ger- | 
manicus, by which he reclaims his ſoldiers, is quite 
maſterly. Your New Dunciad I have no conception of, 
I ſhall be too late for qur dinner if I write any more. 
Yours, 
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M, GRAY t MM WEST, 


9 April, Thurſday. 

OU are the firſt who ever made a Muſe of 3 5 

1 Cough; to me it ſeems a much more eaſy taſk to 

verify i; in one's ſleep, (that indeed you were of old fa- 
en 


IL 26 Þ 
mous for *) than for want of it. Not the wakeful night. 
ingale (when ſhe had a cough) ever ſung fo ſweetly. I 
give you thanks for your warble, and wiſh you could 


ſing yourſelf to reſt. Theſe wicked remains of your ill- 

neſs-will ſure give way to warm weather and gentle ex- 
erciſe; which I hope you will not omit as the ſeaſon 
advances: Whatever low ſpirits and indolence, the ef- 
fe& of them, may adviſe to the contrary, I pray you 
add*five ſteps to your walk daily for my ſake; by the 
help of which, in a a month's _ I Om to ſet you | 
on horſeback. 


41 1 talked of the Dunciad as concluding you had ſeen 

it ; if you have not, do you chooſe I ſhould get and ſend 
it to you? I have myſelf, upon your recommendation, 
been reading Joſeph Andrews. The incidents are ill 
laid and without invention; but the characters have a 
great deal of nature, which always pleaſes even in her 
loweſt ſhapes. Parſon Adams is perfectly well; fo is 
Mrs. Slipſlop, and the ſtory of Wilſon - and through- 
out he ſhews himſelf well read in Stage-Coaches, Coun- 
try Squires, Inns, and Inns of Court. His reflections 
you * people and low people, and miſſes and maſ- 


ters, 


„„ 
® I ſuppoſe at Eton School, 


[9] 
ters, are very good, However the exaltedneſs of ſome 
minds (or rather as I fhrewdly ſuſpect their inſipidity 
and want of feeling or obſervation) may make them in- 
ſenſible to theſe light things, (I mean ſuch as charac- 
terize and paint nature) yet ſurely they are as weighty 
and much more uſeful than your grave difcourſes upon 
the mind *, the paſſions, and what not. Now as the 
paradiſaical - pleaſures + of the Mahometans conſiſt in 
playing upon the flute and lying with Houris, be mine 
to read eternal new romances of Marivaux and Crebillon. 


Lou are very good in giving yourſelf the trouble to 

read and find fault with my long harangues, Your 

| | 
CF | 

a # He ſeems here to glance at Manie the diſciple 0 of 


Shaftſbury : Of whom he had not a much better opinion, 
than of his maſter. 


+ Whimſically put. —But what ſhall we ſay of the ak 
taſte of the French, when a writer whom Mr. Gray ſo juſtly 
eſteemed as M. Marivaux i is now held in ſuch contempt, that 
Mari vauder is a faſhionable phraſe amongſt them, and figni- 
fies neither more nor leſs, than our own faſhionable phraſe 
of proſing 2 As to Crebillon, *twas his © Egaremens du Cœur 
% & de PEſprit” that our author chiefly eſteemed ; he had 
not, I believe, at this time publiſhed his more licentious 
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L 28 ] 
freedom (as you call it) has ſo little need of apologies, 
that I ſhould ſcarce excuſe your treating me any other- 
wiſe; which, whatever compliment it might be to my 
vanity, would be making a very ill one to my under- 
ſtanding. As to matter of ſtile, I have this to ſay: The 
zanguage of the age 4 is never the language of poetry 3 
except among the French, whoſe verſe, where the 
thought or image does not ſupport it, differs in nothing 
from proſe. Our poetry, on the contrary, has a lan- 
guage peculiar to itſelf ; to which almoſt every one, that 
has written, has added ſomething by enriching it with 
foreign idioms and derivatives : Nay ſometimes words 
of their own compoſition or invention. Shakeſpear and 
Milton have been great creators this way; and no one 
more licentious than Pope or Dryden, who perpetually 
borrow expreſſions from the former. Let me give you 
ſome inſtances from Dryden, whom every body reckons. 
a great maſter of our poetical tongue. Full of muſe- 
Jul mopeings—unlike the trim of love—a pleaſant beve- 
rage—a roundelay of love — ſtood ſilent in his mas- with 
| knots 
CNV pen 
t Nothing can be more juſt than this obſervation and no- 
thing more likely to preſerve our poetry from falling i into in- 
fipidiry, than purſuing the rules here laid down for ſupport. 
Ing the diction of it: Particularly with reſpect to the Drama, 
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| kriots aid fnores deformed—his ireful eddie provid 
array—his boon was granted—and diſarray and ſhameful | 


rout—wayward but wiſe —furbiſbed for the field—the 


foiled dodderd oaks—difherited—ſmouldring flames 


retchleſs of laws—crones old and ugly—the beldam at His 


ſide the grandam-hag—villanize his father's fame. 


But they are infinite: And our language not being a 


ſettled thing (like the French) has an undoubted right 
to words of an hundred years old, provided antiquity 
have not rendered them unintelligible. In truth, Shake- 
ſpeat's language is one of his principal beauties; and he 


Has no leſs advantage over your Addiſons and Rowes in 


this, than in thoſe other great excellencies you mention. 
Every word in him is a picture. Pray put me the fol- 


lowing lines into the tongue of our modern Dramatics: 


But I, that am not ſhaped for fportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glaſs: 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph: 
I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, | 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up— 


And what follows. To me they appear untranſlatable; 5 


and if this be the caſe, our language is greatly degene- 
| 8 fatech 
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rated. However, the affectation of imitating Shakes 
ſpear may doubtleſs be carried too far ; and is no ſort of 
excuſe for ſentiments ill- ſuited, or ſpeeches il|-timed, 
which I believe is a little the caſe with me. I gueſs the 
moſt faulty expreſſions may be theſe—/ilken ſon of dal- 


liance—drowfier preten fions—wrinkled beldams—arched 


the hearer's brow and riveted his eyes in fearful extaſies 
Theſe are eaſily altered or omitted: and indeed if the 
thoughts be wrong or ſuperfluous, there is nothing eaſier 
than to leave out the whole. The firſt ten or twelve 
lines are, I believe, the beſt + ; and as for the reſt, I 
was betrayed into a good deal of it by Tacitus; only 
what he has ſaid in five words, I imagine I have ſaid in 
fifty lines: Such is the misfortune of imitating: the ini- 
mitable. Now, if you are of my opinion, una litura 
may do the buſineſs, better than a dozen ; and you need 
not fear unravelling-my web. T am a ſort of ſpider ; and 
have little elſe to do but ſpin it over again, or.creep to 
ſome other place and ſpin there. Alas ! for one-who has 
nothing to do but amuſe himſelf, I believe my amuſe- 
ments 
N O r |. | 

+ The lines which he means here are from—thus ever 
grave and undiſturb'd reflection to Rubellius lives, For the 


part of the ſcene, which he ſent in his fotmer letter, began 
there. g ; | 
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ments are as little amuſing as moſt folks. But no mats 
ter; it makes the hours paſs; and is better than # apa 
bice 1.0% a KATYBrWVH. Adieu. 


FFC 
Mr. W E S T to Mr. G RA 1. 


. begin with the concluſion of your letter, which 


is Greek, I deſire that you will quarrel no more 
with your manner of paſſing your time. In my opinion 


it is irreproachable, eſpecially as it produces ſuch excel- 
lent fruit; and if I, like a ſaucy bird, muſt be pecking 
at it, you ought to conſider that it is becauſe I like it. 
No una litura I beg you, no unravelling of your web, 
dear Sir | only purſue it a little further, and then one 
ſhall be able to judge of it a little better. You know the 
criſis of a play is in the firſt act; its damnation or ſalva- 
tion wholly reſts there. But till that firſt act is over, 
every body ſuſpends his vote; ſo how do you think I can 


form, as yet, any juſt idea of the ſpeeches in regard to 


their length or ſhortneſs ? The connection and ſymme- 
try of ſuch little parts with one another muſt naturally 


eſcape me, as not n. the on of the whole | in my 
7 rs - . head; 


1 

N q 
f 
* 


e 


t 4 1 


Best; neicher can I decide about the thoughts whether 


they are wrong or ſuperfluous ; they may have ſome fu- 
ture tendency which I perceive not. The ſtyle only 
was free to me, and there I find we are pretty much of 
the ſame ſentiment : For you ſay the affectation of imi- 
tating Shakeſpear may doubtleſs be carried too far; I 
ſay as much and no more. For old words we know are 


old gold, provided they are well choſen. Whatever En- 


nius was, I do not conſider Shakeſpear as a dunghill in 


the leaſt : On the contrary, he is a mine of ancient ore, 


where all our great modern poets have found their advan- 
tage. I do not know how it is ; but his old expreſſions * 
have more energy in them than ours, and are even more 
adapted to poetry; certainly, where they are judiciouſly 
and ſparingly inſerted, _ add à certain grace to the 
| oompoſtion 5 | 

| 5 N O0 T E. 

* Shakeſpear's energy does not ariſe ſo much from det 
old expreſſions, (moſt of which were not old in his time) but 
from his artificial management of them. This artifice in the 
great Poet is developed with much exactneſs by Dr. Hurd in 
his excellent note on this —_ in Horace's Ep. ad * 
ſones. 

Dixeris egregiè, notum ſi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. 
dee Hurd's Horace, vol. 1}, Edit, 4th, þ. 49. 
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compoſition ; in the ſame manner as Pouſſin gave a beau- 
ty to his pictures by his knowledge in the antient pro- 
portions : But ſhould he, or any other painter, carry the 
imitation too far, and neglect that beſt of models Na- 
ture, Jam afraid it would prove a very flat performance. 
To finiſh this long criticiſm : I have this further notion 
about old words revived, (is not this a pretty way of fi- 
niſhing?) I think them of excellent uſe in tales; they 
add a certain drollery to the comic, and a romantic gra- 
vity to the ſerious, which are both charming in their 
kind; and this way of charming Dryden underſtood very 
well:, One need only read Milton to acknowledge the 
dignity they give the Epic. But now comes my opinion 
that they ought to be uſed in Tragedy more ſparingly, 
than in moſt kinds of poetry. Tragedy is deſigned for 
public repreſentation, and what is deſigned. for that 
ſhould be certainly moſt intelligible. I believe half the 
audience that come to. Shakeſpear's plays do not under- 
ſtand the half of what they hear.— But finiſſons enfin,— 
Yet one word more. Vou think the ten or twelve firſt 
lines the beſt, now I am for the fourteen laſt &; add, 
that they contain not one word of antientry. 
Vor, III. | C „„ 1 
„ n on Oo _ 
3 He means the concluſion of the firſt ſeene.— But here 


and chroughout his criticiſm on old words, he is not fo con- 
| a 
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Peruſe, perpend, pronounce +. 


E 1 


I rejoice you found amuſement in Joſeph Andrews, 


But then | think your conceptions of Paradiſe a little 


upon the Bergerac. Les Lettres du Seraphim R. a Ma- 


dame la Cherubineſſe de Q. What a piece of extrava- 


gance would there be! 


And now you muſt know that my body continues 


weak and enervate. And for my animal ſpirits they are 


in perpetual fluctuation: Some whole days J have no re- 
Tiſh, no attention for any thing; at other times J revive, 
and am capable of writing a long letter, as you fee ; and 
though I do not write ſpeeches, yet I tranſlate them, 
When you underſtand what fpeech, you will own that 
it is a bold and perhaps a dull attempt. In three words, 
it is proſe, it is from Tacitus, it is of Germanicus. 


LETTER 

"RO TK” "Ip 
fiſtent as his correſpondent ; for he here inſiſts that al] an- 
tientry ſhould be ſtruck out, and in a former 1 8 88 he ad- 
mits it may be uſed ſparingly. | 


: +. This ſpeech I omit to print, as I have generally TY | 
ed to publiſh mere tranſlations either of Mr. Gray or his 


| friend. 
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LS TT 8-0 
Mr. GRAY to ** WEST.. | 


London, April, 7742. 
Should not have failed to anſwer your Letter imme- 


diately, but I went out of town for a little while, 
which hindered me. Its length (beſides the pleaſure na- 
turally accompanying a long letter from you) affords me 
a new one, when I think it is a ſymptom of the recove- 
ry of your health, and flatter myſelf that your bodily 
ſtrength returns in proportion. Pray do not forget to 
mention the progreſs you make continually. As to 
Agrippina, J begin to be of your opinion; and find my- 
ſelf (as women are of their children) leſs enamoured of 
my . the older they grow. She is laid up 
C 2 | to 
. 1 
* He never after awakened her; and I believe this was 
occaſioned by the ſtrictures which his friend had made on 
his dramatic ſtyle; which (though he did not think them 
well founded, as they certainly were not) had an effect which 
Mr. Weſt, we may believe, did not intend them to have. I 
remember ſome years after I was alſo the innocent cauſe of 
his 
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to ſleep till next ſummer; ſo bid her good night. 1 
think you have tranſlated Tacitus very juſtly, that is, 
freely; and accommodated his thoughts to the turn and 
genius of our language ; which, though J commend 
your judgment, is no commendation of the Engliſh 
tongue, which is too diffuſe, and daily grows more and 
more enervate. One ſhall never be more ſenſible of this, 
than in turning an Author like Tacitus. I have been 
trying it in ſome parts of Thueydides, (who has a little 
reſemblance of him in his conciſencſs) and endeavoured 
to do it cloſely, but found it produced mere nonſenſe. 
Tf you have any inclination to ſee what figure Tacitus 

makes in Italian, I have a Tuſcan tranſlation of Davan- 
bat; much eſteemed in ba ; and will ſend you the 
f | lame 
F | 
his 6 to finiſh his fine ode on the progref of Poetry. 
I told him, on reading the part he ſhewed me, that “ tho? 
I admired it greatly, and thought that it breathed. the 


< very ſpirit of Pindar, yet I ſuſpected it would by no means 


te hit the public taſte.” Finding afterwards that he did not 
proceed in finiſhing it, I often expoltulated with him on the 
ſubject; but he always replied, No, you have thrown 
cold water upon it.” I mention this little anecdote, to 
| ſhew how much the opinion of a friend, even when it did 
not convince his judgment, affected his inclination, 
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| 3 a : 
fame ſpeech you ſent me; that is, if you care for it, 
In the mean time accept of 4 Propertius.* * * 


— 


LCN 


Mr. WEST to Mr. GRAY. 


W 


ſure, and which are at leaſt as good as Propertius. 1 


Popes, May 5, 1742. 
ITHOUT any preface I come to your verſes, 


which I read over and over with exceſſive plea- 


am only ſorry you follow the blunders of Broukhuſius, 
all whoſe inſertions are nonſenſe, I have ſome objec- 
tions to your antiquated words, and am alſo an enemy 
to Alexandrines ; at leaſt I do not like them in Elegy. 


But after all, L admire your tranſlation fo extremely, that 


I cannot help repeating I long to ſhew you ſome little 


errors you are fallen into by following Broukhuſius t. * 
Mere 


r 
+ A . of the iſt elegy of the 2d book in Eoglich 


rhyme; omitted for the reaſon given in the laſt note but one. 


t1 have omitted here a paragraph or two, in which dif. 
ferent lines of the Elegy were quoted, becauſe I had pre · 
viouſly omitted the tranſlation of it. 
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Were I with you now, and Propertius with your verics 
lay upon the table betwen us, I could diſcuſs this point 

in a moment; but there is nothing ſo tireſome as ſpin- | 
ning out a criticiſm in a letter ; doubts ariſe, and expla- 
nations follow, till there ſwells out at leaſt a volume 
of undigeſted obſervations: and all becauſe you are not 
with him whom you want to convince. Read only the 
Letters between Pope and Cromwell in proof of this; 
they diſpute without end. Are you aware now that I 
have an intereſt all this while in baniſhing Criticiſm 
from our correſpondence ? Indeed I have; for I am 
going to write down a little Ode (if it deſerves the 
name) for your peruſal, which I am afraid will hardly 
ſtand that teſt. Nevertheleſs I leave you at * full 

liberty; ſo here it follows. 


O D E. 


Dear Gray, that always in my heart 
Poſſeſſeſt far the better part, 

What mean theſe fudden blaſts that riſe 
And drive the Zephyrs from the ſkies ? 

O join with mine thy tuneful lay, 
And invocate the tardy May. 


Come, 


1 


Come, faireſt Nymph, reſume thy reign! 


Bring all the Graces in thy train 


With balmy breath and flowery tread, 


Riſe from thy ſoft ambroſial bed; 
Where, in elyſian ſlumber bound, 
N myrtles veil thee round. 


Awake, in all thy hn dreſt, 
Recall the Zephyrs from the weſt; 
Reſtore the ſun, revive the ſkies, 


At mine, and Nature's call, ariſe! 


Great Nature's ſelf upbraids thy ſtay, | 


And miſſes her accuſtom'd May, 


See! all her works demand thy aid; 
The labours of Pomona fade: 

A plaint is heard from ev'ry tree; 
Each budding flow'ret calls for thee; 
The birds forget to love and ſing; 
With ſtorms alone the foreſts ring. 


Come then, with Pleaſure at thy ſide, 


Diffuſe thy vernal ſpirit wide; 
Create, where'er thou turn'ft thy eye, 
Peace, Plenty, Love, and Harmony; 


N 9 e 
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Till ev'ry being ſhare its part, 
And Heav'n and Earth be glad at heart. 


. E T n . 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. WES T. 


Londen, May 8, 1742. 
' Rejoice to ſee you. putting up your prayers to the 
May : She cannot chooſe but come at ſuch a call. 
It is as light and genteel as herſelf. You bid me find 
fault; I am afraid I cannot; however I will try, The 
firſt ſtanza (if what you ſay to me in it did not make 
me think it the beſt) I ſhould call the worſt of the 
five (except the fourth line). The two next are very 


piQtureſque, Miltonic, and muſical; her bed is ſo ſoft 


and ſo ſnug that I long to lie with her. But thoſe two 
lines, Great Nature” are my favourites. The ex- 
clamation of the flowers is a little ſtep too far. The 


laſt ſtanza is full as good as the ſecond and third; the 


laſt line bold, but I think not too bold. Now, as to 


myſelf and my tranſlation, pray do not call names. I 
never ſaw Broukhuſius in my life. It is. Scaliger who 


pempted to * Propertius in order; Who was, and 


{til} 


1 


ſtill is, in ſad condition 1 ***. You ſee, by what 
I ſent you, that I converſe, as uſual, with none but 
the dead: They are my old friends, and almoſt make 
me long to be with them, You will not wonder there- 
fore, that I, who live only in times paſt, am able to tell 


you no news of the preſent. I have finiſhed the Pelo- 


ponneſian war much to my honour, and a tight conflict 


it was, I promiſe you. I have drank and ſung with 


Anacreon for the laſt fortnight, and am now feeding 


ſheep with Theocritus. Beſides, to quit my figure, 


(becauſe it is fooliſh) I have run over Pliny's Epiſtles 
and Martial i zepipye; not to mention Petrarch, who, 
by the way, is ſometimes very tender and natural. I 
muſt needs tell you three lines in Anacreon, where the 
expreſſion ſeems to me inimitable.” | He is deſcribing 
hair as he would have it painted. 

EAmaos © taevfipas pros 

TIAoxapuy &raxta cules - 

"Adis ws ABG xeidas. © * | 

(Gueſs, too, where this is about a dimple. 3 


Sigilla in mento impreſſa Amoris digitulo | 
Veſtigio demonſtrant mollitudinem. 


1 8 LETTER 
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y Here ſome criticiſm on the Elegy is omitted for a for- 
mer reaſon, ; | „ 
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rin 
Mr. WEST to Mr. GRAY, 


Popes, May 11, 1742, 
OUR fragment is in Aulus Gellius ; and both it 
Y and your Greek delicious. But why are you 
thus melancholy? I am ſo ſorry for it, that you ſee I 
cannot forbear writing again the very firſt opportunity; 
though I have little to ſay, except to expoſtulate with 
you about it. I find you converſe much with the 
dead, and I do not blame you for that; I converſe 
with them too, though not indeed with the Greek. 
But I muſt condemn you for your longing to be with 
them. What, are there no joys among the living? I 
could almoſt cry out with Catullus, © Alphene imme- 
mor, atque unanimis falſe ſodalibus !” But to turn an 
accuſation thus upon another, is ungenerous ; ſo I will 
take my leave of you for the preſent with a Vale, et 
s vive pauliſper cum vivis.“ Ah 


LETTER 


\ TJ 
L 1 r T 1 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. WES 125 


| London, May 27, 1742. 
INE, you are to know, is a white Melancholy, 


M or rather Leucocholy for the moſt part; which 
though it ſeldom laughs or dances, nor ever amounts 
to what one calls Joy or Pleaſure, yet is a good eaſy ſort 
of a ſtate, and ca ne laiſſe que de s amuſer. The only 
fault of it is inſipidity; which is apt now and then to 
give a ſort of Ennui, which makes one form certain 
little wiſhes that ſignify nothing. But there is another 
ſort, black indeed, which I have now and then felt, 
that has ſomewhat in it like Tertullian's rule of faith, 
Credo quia impoſlibile eſt ; for it believes, nay, is ſure 
of every thing that is unlikely, ſo it be but frightful ; 
and, on the other hand, excludes and'ſhuts its eyes to 
the moſt poſſible hopes, and every thing that is plea- 
ſurable; from this the Lord deliver us! for none but 


he and ſunſhiny weather can do it. In hopes of enjoy- 


ing this kind of weather, I am going into the country 
for a few weeks, but hal be never the nearer any ſo- 
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ciety; fo, if you have. any charity, you will continue 
to write. My life is like Harry the Fourth's ſupper of 
Hens, © Poulets a la broche, Poulets en Ragout, 
% Poulets en Hachis, Poulets en Fricaſces.” Reading 
here, Reading there ; nothing but books with different 
ſauces. Do not let me loſe my deſert then; for though 


that be Reading too, yet it has a very different flavour. 


The May ſeems to be come ſince your invitation; and 
I propoſe to baſk in her beams and dreſs me in her roſes, 
Et Caput in verna ſemper habere roſa. 


1 ſhall ſee Mr. * * and his Wife, nay, and his Child 
too, for he has got a Boy. Is it not odd to conſider 
one's Cotemporaries in the grave light of Huſband and 


Father? There is my Lords ** and * * , they are 


Stateſmen : Do not you remember them dirty boys 


playing at cricket? As for me, I am never a bit the 


older, nor the bigger, nor the wiſer than I was then : 


No, not for 1 been N ſea. Pray how are | 


you ? 


: 


1 fend you an 1 inſeription for a wood joining to a park 
of mine; (it is on the confines of Mount Cithceron, on 


the left hand as you go to Thebes) you know I am no 
friend to hunters, and hate to be diſturbed by their noife. 


Age) 


[45] 


Ale: mouInpoy xn & N Audra 


* 


rag deriva Tewivn N, xuvayt, Nias 
Mayo ap kb xvuwy Coliur xrayytiory vAcyjpor 
wvT&Xtis Nupepav eyporepay xehady * 


Here follows alſo the beginning of an Heroic Epiſtle 
but you muſt give me leave to tell my own ſtory firſt, 
becauſe Hiſtorians differ. Maſſiniſſa was the ſon of 
Gala King of the Maſlyli ; and, when very young at 
the head of his father's army, gave a moſt ſignal over- 
throw to Syphax, King of the Maſæſylians, then an 
ally of the Romans. Soon after Aſdrubal, ſon of Giſgs 
the Carthaginian General, gave the beautiful Sopho- 


niſba, his daughter, in marriage to the young prince. 


But this marriage was not conſummated on account of 
Maffiniſfa's being obliged to haſten into Spain, there to 
command his father's troops, who were auxiliaries of 
the Carthaginians. Their affairs at this time began to 
be in a bad condition; and they thought it might be 
greatly for their intereſt, if they could bring over Sy- 
N Hm 
„ O TE. 

* In the 12th Letter of the firlt Section, Mr. Gray "I 
of his friend's tranſlation of an Epigram of Poſidippus, 
« Græcam illam «a@aciar mirifice ſapit.” The learned 


reader, I imagine, wil! readily give this tetraftic the ſame | 


character. 
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 phax to themſelves. This in time they actually effected; 


1 


and, to ſtrengthen their new alliance, commanded Af- 
drubal to give his daughter to Syphax. (It is probable 
their ingratitude to Maſiniſſa aroſe from the great 
change of affairs, which had happened among the Maſ- 
ſylians during his abſence; for his father and uncle 
were dead, and a diſtant relation of the royal family 
had uſurped the throne.) Sophoniſba was accordingly 0 
marrieu to Syphax ; and Maſſiniſſa, enraged at the af- 
front, became a friend to the Romans. They drove 


the Carthaginians before them out of Spain, and carried 


the war into Africa, defeated Syphax, and took him 


priſoner; upon which Cirtha (his capital) opened her 
Sates to Lælius and Maſſiniſſa. The reſt of the affair, 


the marriage, and the ſending of poiſon, every body 
knows. This is partly taken from Livy, and partly 


from Appian. 


SOPHONISBA MASSINISS. 


EPIST Ob Aa 
Egregium accipio promiſſi Munus amoris, 
Inque'manu mortem, jam fruitura, fero: 
Atque utinam citius mandaſſes, luce vel una 
Tranſieram Stygios non inhoneſta lacus. 
. ViRoris 


[ 47 ] 
Vidoris nec paſſa toros, nova nupta, mariti, 
Nec fueram faſtus, Roma ſuperba, tuos. 
Scilicet hc partem tibi, Maſſiniſſa, triumphi 
Detractam, hæc pompz jura minora ſuz | 
Imputat, atque uxor quòd non tua preſla catenis, 1" | 
Objecta & ſævæ plauſibus urbis eo: | 
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Quin tu pro tantis cepiſti præmia factis, 
Magnum Romanæ pignus amicitiæ ! 
Scipiadæ excuſes, oro, ſi tardius utar 


n. 


Munere. Non nimiùm vivere, crede, velim. 


7 


r 


Parva mora eſt, breve ſed tempus mea ſama requirit: 
Detinet hæc animam cura ſuprema meam. 
Quæ patriæ prodeſſe meæ Regina ferebar, 


Inter Eliſæas gloria prima nurus, 


: „ a. : 


Ne videar fammæ nimis indulſiſſe ſecundæ, 
Vel nimis hoſtiles extimuiſſe manus. 8 
Fortunam atque annos liceat revocare priores, : : ; 
Gaudiaque heu ! quantis noſtra repenſa malis. 7 
Primitiaſne tuas meminiſti atque arma Syphacis | f 
Fuſa, & per Tyrias duCta trophza vias ? | ; ; 
(Laudis at antiquæ forſan meminiſſe pigebit, 11 
Quodque decus quondam cauſa ruboris erit.) | . 
Tempus ego certe memini, felicia Pænis we 5 5 
Quo te non puduit ſolvere vota deis; 1 
Mzaiaque intrantem vidi: longo agmine duxit 
Turba ſalutantum, purpureique patres. | 
| | Fæminea N 
\ | | 


ET 
Fæminea ante dmnes longe inner euntem 
Heret & aſpectu tota caterva tuo. 
FJ am flexi; regale decus, per colla capilli, 
Jam decet ardenti fuſcus in ore color ! * 
Commendat frontis generoſa modeſtia formam, 8 
Seque cupit laudi ſurripuiſſe ſuæ. 
Prima genas tenui ſignat vix flore juventas, 
Et dextræ ſoli credimus eſſe virum. 
Dum faciles gradiens oculos per ſingula jactas, 
(Seu rexit caſus lumina, ſive Venus) 
In me {vel certè viſum eſt) converſa morari 
Senſi virgineus perculit ora pudor. 
Neſcio quid vultum molle ſpirare tuendo, 
Credideramque tuos lentius ire pedes. 
Jn, juxta æqualis ſi dignior eſſet, 
Quæ poterat viſus detinuiſſe tuos: 
Nulla fuit cireum æqualis quæ dignior eſlet; 
Aſſeruitque decus conſcia forma ſuum: 
Pompz finis erat *. Tot vix nocte quievi : 
Sin premat invitæ lumina via ſopor, 
Somnus habet pompas, eademque recurſat imago; 
Atque iterutn heſterno munere victor ades. 
% é . M 1 Þ 
| Immiediately 
N Oo T F. 
There is ſo much of nature in the ſentiment, as well as 


poetry in the deſcription of this triumphal entry of young 


9 J 
E aer 5 the preceding Letter, Mr. 
Gray went upon a viſit to his relations at Stoke; where 
he writ that beautiful little Ode which ſtands firſt in 
his collection of Poems. He ſent it as ſoon as written 
to his beloved friend; but he was * dead before it 
reached Hertfordſhire. He died + only twenty days 
"VOL, III. „ after 
5 T2 « | 


Maſliniſſa, that it ſeenis much to be regretted the author did 
not finiſh this poem. But I believe he never proceeded fur- 
ther with it. I had therefore my doubts concerning the 
printing of ſo ſmall a part; but as I thought it the beſt, 
becauſe the only original ſpecimen of Mr. Gray's Ovidian 


verſe, (the reſt of his Hexameters and Pentameters being 


only tranſlations either from Engliſh or Italian) I was will- 
ing to give it to the reader. 


This ſingular anecdote is founded on a marginal note 


in his common-place book, where that Ode is tranſcribed, 


and the following memorandum annexed: © Written at 


« Stoke the beginning of June 1742, and ſent to Mr. Welt, 
e not knowing he was then dead.” 

+ He was buried at Hatfield (the Houſe called Popes be- 
ing in that pariſh.) On a grave-ſtone in the chancel is the 
following plain inſcription : Here lieth the body of Richard 


« Weſt, Eſq; only ſon to the Right Honourable Richard 
« Weſt, Eſq; late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who died the 


« 1ſt of June, 1742, in the 26th year of his age.” 
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after he had written the letter to Mr. Gray, which 
concluded with Vale, & vive pauliſper cum vivis.” 
So little was the amiable youth then aware of the ſhort 
time that he himſelf would be numbered amongſt the 
living. But this is almoſt conſtantly the caſe with 
| ſuch perſons as die of that moſt remedileſs, yet moſt 
flattering of all diſtempers, a a Conſumption. Shall 
Humanity be thankful or ſorry that it is ſo? Thankful, 
ſurely, For as this malady generally attacks the 
' Young and the Innocent, it ſeems the merciful in- 
tention of Heaven that, to theſe, death ſhould come 
unperceived, and as it were by ſtealth ; diveſted of one 
of his ſharpeſt ſtings, the lingering expectation of their 
diſſolution. As to Mr. Gray, we may affure ourſelves 
that he felt much more than his dying friend, when 
the letter, which incloſed the Ode, was returned un- 
opened. There ſeems to be a kind of preſentiment in 
that pathetic piece, which Readers of taſte will feel 
when they learn this anecdote; and which will muke | 
them read it with redoubled pleaſure. It will alſo 
throw a melancholy grace (to borrow one of his own 
expreſſions) on the Ode on a diſtant proſpect of Eton, 
and on that to Adverſity; both of them written the 
Auguſt following: for as both theſe Poems abound 
with Pathos, thoſe who have NY hearts will feel 


this 


[4 
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this excellence the more ſtrongly, when they know 


the cauſe from whence it aroſe; and the unfeeling will, 


perhaps, learn to reſpect what they cannot taſte, when 
they are prevented from imputing to a ſplenetic me- 
lancholy, what in fact ſprung from the moſt benevolent 
of all ſenſations. I am inclined to believe that the 


Elegy in a Country Church-yard was begun, if not 


concluded, at this time alſo: Though I am aware that, 

as it ſtands at preſent, the concluſion is of a later date; 
how that was originally, I have ſhewn in my notes on 
the poem. But the firſt impulſe of his ſorrow for the 
death of his friend gave birth to a very tender Sonnet in 
. Engliſh, on the Petrarchian model; and alſo to a ſublime 
Apoſtrophe in — welttea in the genuine 
ſtrain of Claſſical majeſty, with which he intended to 
begin one of his books, „De Principiis Cogitandi.” 
This I ſhall ſhortly give the Reader: but the Sonnet, be- 
ing completed, is inſerted amongſt the reſt of his Poems. 


Tt may ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary, that Mr. Gray 
never attempted any thing in Engliſh verſe, (except the 
beginning of Agrippina, and a few tranſlations) before 
the firſt Ode lately mentioned. Shall we attribute this 
to his having been educated at Eton, or to what other 


cauſe? Certain it 'is, that when I firſt knew him, he 


ſeemed to ſet a greater value on his Latin poetry, than 
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on that which he had compoſed in his native language; 
and had almoſt the ſame foible then, which I have 
ſince known him laugh at in Petrarch, when we read 
that moſt entertaining of all books, entitled + Memoires 
« pour la vie de Francois Petrarque tires de ſes ceuvres,” 
&c. I am apt to think that the little popularity which 

M. de Polignac's Anti-Lucretius acquired, after it had 
been ſo long and ſo eagerly expected by the learned, 
induced Mr. Gray to lay aſide his didaRtic Plan. How- 
ever this may be, he writ no Latin verſe after this pe- 
riod z except perhaps ſome part of the iſt book of tlie 
Poem juſt mentioned. This therefore ſeems the proper 
place to introduce that fragment; which being the 2 
moſt conſiderable in itſelf of all his Latin compoſitions, 
and perhaps the moſt laboured' of any of his Poems, it 
were to be wiſhed that I could give the reader more 
inſight into his deſign, than the few ſcattered papers, 
which he has left, enable me to do. It is clear, how- 
ever, from the Exordium itſe! f, that he meant to make 
the ſame uſe of Mr, Locke's Eſſay on the Human Un- 
derſtanding, which Lucretius did of the Dogmas of 
Epicurus. And the firſt fix lines plainly intimate, that 


his general deſign was to be comprized in four books. 


The 1ft. On the origin of our Ideas, 
 Unde Animus ſcire incipiat——— 


[53 J 
The 2d. On the diſtribution of theſe Ideas in the 
Memory. 


——quibus inchoet orſa 


Principiis ſeriem rerum, tenuemque catenam 
Mnemoſyne—— 


The 3d. On the Province of Reaſon and its gradual 
improvement. 


Ratio unde, rudi ſub pectore, tardum 
Augeat imperium- 


The Ath. On the Cauſe and Effects of the Paſſions. 


— & primum mortalibus ægris 
Ira, Dolor, Metus, & Curæ naſcantur inanes. 


But he has not drawn out any of the Arguments of 
theſe Books, except a part of the firſt; and that only 
ſo far as he executed of it. This it will be proper here 
to inſert; and alſo, for the eaſe of the reader, to repeat 
the ſeveral parts at the bottom of the ſubſequent pages. 


General plan of the Poem. Firſt, Invocation to. 
Mr. Locke. Addreſs to Favonius, ſhewing the uſe and 
importance of the deſign.— Beginning. Connection of 

the ſoul and body; Nerves, the inſtruments of ſenſa- 
tion. 
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tion. — Touch, the firſt and moſt extenſive ſenſe, de- 
ſcribed. - Begins before the birth; Pain, our firſt idea 
when born.— Seeing, the ſecond ſenſe.—Digreſlive en- 
comium of Light. The gratiual opening and improve- 
ment of this ſenſe, and that of Hearing, their connec- 
tion with the higher faculties of the Mind; Senſe of 
Beauty and Order and Harmony annexed to them. 
From the latter, our delight in Eloquèence, Poetry, and 
Muſic derived. Office of the Taſte and Smell.— Inter- 
nal ſenſe of Reflection, whereby the mind views its 
own powers and operations, compared to a young 
Wood-nymph admiring herſelf in ſome fountain, — 
Admiſſion of Ideas, ſome by a ſingle ſenſe, ſome by 
two, others by every way of Senſation and Reflection. 
Inſtance in a perſon born blind, he has no ideas of 
Light and Colours; but he has thoſe of Figure, Mo- 
tion, Extenſton, and Spaee, (objects both of the fight 
and touch.) Third ſort, thoſe which make their en- 
trance into the mind by every channel alike 3 as Plea- 
fure, and Pain, Power, Exiſtence, Unity, and Sue- 
ceſſion. Properties of Bodies, whereby they make 
themſelves known to us. Primary qualities: Magni- 


tude, Solidity, Mobility, Texture, and Figure, * * * 


DX 
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DE PRINCIPIIS COGITAN DI. 
LiBER PRIMUS. 
AD FAVONIU M. 


x NDE Animus ſcire incipiat: quibus inchoet orſa 
1 Principiis ſeriem rerum, tenuemque catenam 

Mnemoſyne: Ratio unde rudi ſub pectore tardum 
Augeat imperium; & primum mortalibus ægris 

Ira, Dolor, Metus, & Curæ naſcantur inanes, 5 

Hinc canere aggredior. Nec dedignare canentem, 

O decus! Angliacæ certe O lux altera gentis! 

Si qua primus iter monſtras, veſtigia conor 

Signare incertà, tremulaque inſiſtere planta, * 


| n 4 | 
Plan of the poem. Invocation to Mr. Locke. 
* It has been already obſeryed in the Note on Let. 17 Sect. I. 
p. 50. that Mr. Gray's Hexameters, beſides having the va- 
riety of Virgil's Pauſes, cloſed alſo with his Elifions. For 
Virgil, as an attentive reader will immediately perceive, 
generally introduces one Elifion, and not unfrequently more, 
into thoſe Lines which terminate the Senſe. This gives to 
his Verſification its laſt and moſt exquiſite grace, and leaves 
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Quin potius due ipſe (potes namque omnia) ſandtum £9 


Ad limen, (fi rite adeo, ſi pectore puro, ) 
; Obſcuræ reſerans Naturz ingentia clauſtra, 
Tu cæcas rerum cauſas, fontemque ſeverum 
Pande, Pater; tibi enim, tibi, veri magne Sacerdos, 
Corda patent hominum, atque altæ penetralia Mentis. 1 5 
_ Tuque aures adhibe vacuas, facileſque, Favoni, 
(Quod tibi creſcit opus)? ſimplex nec deſpice carmen, 
Nec vatem : non illa leves primordia motus, 
Quanquam parva, dabunt. Lætum vel amabile quicquid 
Uſquam oritur, trahit hinc ortum; nec ſurgit ad 
auras, | | 20 
Quin ea conſpirent ſimul, eventuſque ſecundent. 
Hinc variæ vitai artes, ac mollior uſus, 
Dulce & amicitiæ vinclum: Sapientia dia 
Hinc roſeum accendit lumen, vultuque ſereno 
| Humanas aperit mentes, nova gaudia monſtrans, 2 $ 
Deformeſque fugat curas, vanoſque timores: | 
Scilicet & rerum creſcit pulcherrima Virtus. | 
7 Ila 
* N R. oy 
. ear fully ſatisfied. Mr. Gray could not fail to obſerve, 
and of courſe to aim at this happy effect of Elifions in a 
concluding Line ; of which the preſent Poem, in particular, 


affords indubitable and abundant proofs, - 
3 Uſe and Extent of the Subject. 


— - —— * 


TS) 
Illa etiam, quæ te (mirùm) nocteſque dieſque 
Aſſiduè fovet inſpirans, linguamque ſequentem 


Temperat in numeros, atque horas mulcet i inertes; 3q 


Aurea non alia ſe jactat origine Muſa, ,. 

_ + Principio, ut magnum fœdus Natura creatrix 
Firmavit, tardis juſſitque inoleſcere membris 

Sublimes animas; tenebroſo in carcere partem 
Noluit ztheream longo torpere veterno : 35 
Nec per ſe proprium paſſa exercere vigorem et, 

Ne ſociæ molis conjunctos ſperneret artus, 

Ponderis oblita, & cœleſtis conſcia flammæ. 


Idcirco 5 innumero ductu tremere undique fibras- 


Nervorum inſtituit: tum toto corpore miſcens' 40 


Implicuit latè ramos, & ſenſile textum, 

Implevitque humore ſuo (ſeu lympha vocanda, | 
Sive aura eft) tenuis certè, atque leviſſima quædam 
Vis verſatur agens, parvoſque infuſa canales 

Perfluit ; aſſiduẽ externis quæ concita plagis, 45 

Mobilis, incuffique fidelis nuntia motũs, 

Hinc inde accenſà contage relabitur uſque 

Ad ſuperas hominis ſedes, arcemque cerebri. | 

Namque illic poſuit ſolium, & ſua templa ſacravit 
Mens 


* To 8.3 


Sytem. 


Union of the Soul and Body. Office of the nervous 
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Mens animi: hanc circum count, denſoque feruntur 50 
Agmine notitiæ, ſimulacraque tenuia rerum: 
Ecce autem naturæ ingens aperitur imago 
Immenſæ, variique patent commercia mundi. 

Ac uti longinquis deſcendunt montibus amnes 
Velivolus Tamiſis, flaventiſque Indus arenæ, 55 
Euphrateſque, Taguſque, & opimo flumine Ganges, 


Undas quiſque ſuas volvens, curſuque ſonoro 


In mare prorumpunt : hos magno acclinis in antro 
Excipit Oceanus, natorumque ordine longo 


Dona recognoſcit venientùm, ultroque ſerenat 60 


Cæruleam faciem, & diffuſo marmore ridet. 

Haud aliter ſpecies properant ſe inferre novellæ 

Certatim menti, atque aditus quino agmine complent. 
7 Primas tactus agit partes, primuſque minutæ 


Laxat iter cæcum turbæ, recipitque ruentem. 65 


Non idem huic modus eſt, qui fratribus : amplius ille 
Imperium affectat ſenior, penituſque medullis, | 
Viſceribuſque habitat totis, pelliſque recentem 
Funditur in telam, & late per ſtamina vivit. | 
Necdum etiam matris puer eluctatus ab alvo | 70 
Multiplices ſolvit tunicas, & vincula ragit; - | - 
* | | Sopitus 
„ n 2 6 
6 Senſation, the Origin of our Ideas.— The Touch, our 


arſt and moſt extenſive Senſe, 
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Sopitus molli ſomno, tepidoque liquore 
Circumfuſus adhuc : tactus tamen aura laceſſit 


Jamdudum levior ſenſus, animamque recluſit. N 
Idque magis ſimul, ac ſolitum blandumque calorem 75 


Frigore mutavit cceli, quod verberat acri 

Impete inaſſuetos artus tum ſævior adftat, 

Humanzque comes vitæ Dolor excipit ; ille 

Cunctantem fruſtrà & tremulo multa ore querentem 

Corripit invadens, ferreiſque amplectitur ulnis. 8g 

Tum ſpecies primim patefacta eſt candida Lucis 

(Uſque vices adeo Natura bonique, malique, 

Exæquat, juſtaque manu ſua damna rependit) 

Tum primum, ignotoſque bibunt nova lumina ſoles. 
Carmine quo, Dea, te dicam, gratiflima cœli 85 

Progenies, ortumque tuum; gemmantia rore 

Ut per prata levi luſtras, & floribus halans 

Purpureum Veris gremium, ſcenamque virentem 

Pingis, & umbriferos colles, & cærula regna? = 

Gratia te, Veneriſque Lepos, & mille Colorum, 99 

Formarumque chorus ſequitur, Motuſque decentes. 

At caput inviſum Stygiis Nox atra tenebris 

Abdidit, horrendzque ſimul Formidinis ora, 


Pervigileſque æſtus Curarum, atque anxius Angor : 


* Sight, our ſecond Senſe,.? Digreſſion on Light. 


Undique 
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Undique Lztitia florent mortalia corda, 
Purus & arridet largis fulgoribus ther, 
Omnia nec tu ideò invalidæ ſe pandere Menti 
(Quippe nimis teneros poſſet vis tanta diei 


Perturbare, & inexpertos confundere viſus) 
Nec capere in fantes animos, neu cernere credas 100 
Tam variam molem, & miræ ſpectacula lucis: 5 
10 Neſcio qua tamen hæc oculos dulcedine parvos 
Splendida percuſſit novitas, traxitque ſequentes; 
Nonne videmus enim, latis inſerta feneſtris 
Sicubi ſe Phcebi diſpergant aurea tela, OR; 
Sive lucernarum rutilus colluxerit ardor, 
Extemplo hùc obverti aciem, quæ fixa repertos 
Haurit inexpletum radios, fruiturque tuendo: 

Altior huic verd ſenſu, majorque videtur 
Addita, Judicioque arctè connexa poteſtas, 110 
Quod ſimul atque ætas volventibus auxerit annis, | 
11 Hæc ſimul, aſſiduo depaſcens omnia viſu, 
Perſpiciet, vis quanta loci, quid polleat ordo, 
Juncturæ quis honos, ut res accendere rebus 14 
Lumina conjurant inter ſe, et mutua fulgent. 115 
f | Nec 


F 


0 Sight, imperfect at firſt, gradually improves.— 11 Ideag 
of Beauty 7 Proportion, and Order. - | 


Nec minor ! in geminis viget auribus inſita virtus, 


Nec tantum in curvis que pervigil excubet antris 
Hinc atque hinc (ubi Vox tremefecerit oſtia pulſu 
Atriis invecta rotis) longèque recurſet : 


"4 


Scilicet Eloquio hc ſonitus, hæc fulminis alas, 120 
Et mulcere dedit dictis & tollere corda, 

Verbaque metiri numeris, verſuque ligare 

Repperit, & quicquid diſcant Libethrides undæ, 

| Calliope quoties, quoties Pater ipſe canendi 

Evolvat liquidum carmen, calamove loquenti 12% 
Inſpiret dulces animas, digitiſque figuret. 

iz At medias fauces, & linguz humentia templa 
Guſtus habet, qua ſe inſinuet jucunda ſaporum 
Luxuries, dona Autumni, Bacchique voluptas. 

:+ Naribus interea conſedit odora hominum vis, 130 
Docta leves captare auras, Panchaia quales 
Vere novo exhalat, Florzve quod ofcula fragrant 
Roſcida, cum Zephyri furtim ſub veſperis hora 
Reſpondet votis, mollemque aſpirat amorem. _ 

Tot portas altæ capitis circumdedit arei 135 
Alma Parens, ſenſiiſque vias per membra recluſit; 
Haud ſolas: namque intus agit vivata facultas, 


Qui 


EE: Be a ow 
Hearing, alſo improvable by the Judgment 13 Taſte, — 
1+ Smell. RefleRion, the other Source of our Ideas. 
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Qui ſeſe explorat, contemplatuſque repentè 
Ipſe ſuas animus vires, momentaque cernit. 
Quid velit, aut poflit, cupiat, fugiatve, viciſsim 140 
Percipit imperio gaudens; neque corpora fallunt 
Morigera ad celeres actus, ac numina mentis. 

Qualis Hamadryadum quondam fi forte ſororum 
Una, novos peragrans ſaltus, & devia rura; 
(Atque illam in viridi ſuadet procumbere ripa 145 
Fontis pura quies, & opaci frigoris umbra) 
Dum prona in latices ſpeculi de margine pendet, 
Mirata eſt ſubitam venienti occurrere Nympham: 
Mox eoſdem, quos ipſa, artus, eadem ora gerentem 
Vn inferre gradus, una ſuccedere ſylvæ 150 
Aſpicit alludens; ſeſeque agnoſcit in undis. 
Sic ſenſu interno rerum ſimulacra ſuarum 
Mens ciet, & proprios obſervat conſcia vultus. 
:5 Nec vero ſimplex ratio, aut jus omnibus unum 
Conſtat imaginibus. Sunt que bina oftia norunt; 1 55 
Hz privos ſervant aditus ; ſine legibus illæ 
Paſsim, qui data porta, ruunt, animoque propinquant. 
7 Reſpice, cui a cunis triſtes extinxit ocellos, BY. 
Sæva 

| N 0 T7 R 8. 

15 Ideas approach the Soul, ſome by ſingle Avenues, ſome 
by two, others by every Senſe.— 7 Illuſtration, —Light, an 
Example of the firſt, 


1 
gSæva & in eternas merſit natura tenebras 
Illi ignota dies lucet, vernuſque colorum 160 
Offuſus nitor eſt, et vivæ gratia formæ. 
1s Corporis at filum, & motus, ſpatiumque, locique 
Intervalla datur certo dignoſcere tactu: | | 
Quandoquidem his iter ambiguum eſt, & janua duplex, 
Excluſæque oculis ſpecies irrumpere tendunt 16 5 
Per digitos. Atqui ſolis conceſſa poteſtas 5 
Luminibus blandæ eſt radios immittere lucis. 

1 Undique proporro ſociis, quacunque pateſcit 

Notitiæ campus, miſtæ laſciva feruntur 
Turba voluptatis comites, formæque dolorum 170 
Terribiles viſu, & porta glomerantur in omni. 
20 Nec vario minus introitu magnum ingruit IIlud, 
Quo facere & fungi, quo res exiſtere circùm 
Quamque ſibi proprio cum corpore ſcimus, & ire 


Ordine, perpetuoque per ævum flumine labi. 175 


Nunc age quo valeat pacto, qua ſenſilis arte 
2 Aﬀectare viam, atque animi tentare latebras 
Materies (dictis aures adverte faventes) 
Exſequar. Imprimis ſpatii quam multa per æquor 
Millia multigenis pandant ſe corpora ſeclis, 180 
5 Expende. 
R 0-T x6 
18 Figure, Motion, Extenſion, of the ſecond.— 9 Pleaſure, 
Pain, of the third. — Alſo Power, Exiſtence, Unity, Suc- 
ceſſion, Duration. —21 Primary Qualities of Bodies. 
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Expende. Haiid unum invenies, quod mente licebit 
Amplecti, nedum propriùs deprendere ſenſu, 
22 Molis egens certæ, aut ſolido ſine robore, cujus 
Denique mobilitas linquit, texturave partes, 

Ulla nec orarum circumcæſura coërcet. 1835 
Hæc conjuncta adeò tota compage fatetur 
Mundus, & extremo clamant in limine rerum, 

(Si rebus datur Extremum) primordia. Firmat 

Hæc eadem tactus (tactum quis dicere falſum 

Audeat ;)) hæc oculi nec lucidus arguit orbis. 190 

Inde poteſtatum enaſci denſiſſima proles; 
Nam quodcunque ferit viſum, tangive laborat, 
Quicquid nare bibis, vel concava concipit auris, 
Quicquid lingua ſapit, credas hoc omne, neceſſe eſt 
Ponderibus, textu, diſcurſu, mole, figurd | 195 
Particulas præſtare leves, & ſemina rerum. 
Nunc oculos igitur paſcunt, & luce miniſtr4 
Fulgere cuncta vides, ſpargique coloribus orbem; | 
Dum de ſole trahunt alias, aliaſque ſuperng 
Detorquent, retroque.docent ſe vertere flammas. 200 
Nunc trepido inter ſe fervent corpuſcula pulſu, 
Ut tremor æthera per magnum, latèque natantes 
Aurarum fluctus avidi vibrantia clauſtra ö 
5 | | Auditgs 
„„ 

2 Magnitude, Solidity, Mobility, Texture, Figure. 
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Auditiis queat allabi, ſonitumque propaget. 


Cominds interdum non ullo interprete per ſe 1 
Nervorum invadunt teneras quatientia fibras, 
Senſiferumque urgent ultrò per viſcera motum. 


* y „/ * 
DE PRINCIPIIS COGITAN DI. 
LIBER Q=a2 40 
FACTENUS haud ſegnis Naturz arcana retexi 
Muſarum interpres, primuſque Britanna per arva 


Romano liquidum deduxi flumine rivum. 
Cum Tu opere in medio, ſpes tanti & cauſa N 


Linquis, & æternam fati te condis in umbram 5 
Vidi egomet duro graviter concuſſa dolore 

Pectora, in alterius non unquam lenta dolorem; 

Et languere oculos vidi, & palleſcere amantem 
Vultum, quo nunquam Pietas niſi rara, Fideſque, 
Altus amor Veri, & purum ſpirabat Honeſtum. IO 
Viſa tamen tardi demùm inclementia morbi 

Ceſſare eſt, reducemque iterum roſeo ore Salutem 
Speravi, atque una tecum, dilecte Favoni! 

Credulus heu longos, ut quondam, fallere Soles: 

Heu ſpes nequicquam dulces, atque irrita vota | 15 
t 4, 


66 ] 


Heu mæſtos Soles, fine te quos ducere flends- 


Per deſideria, & queſtus jam cogor inanes! 


At Tu, ſancta anima, & noſtri non indiga luctũs, 

Stellanti templo, fincerique ætheris igne, 
Unde orta es, fruere; atque o fi ſecura, nec ultra 20 
Mortalis, notos olim miſerata labores | 
ReſpeCtes, tenueſque vacet cognoſcere curas; 
Humanam ſi forte alta' de ſede procellam 
Contemplere, metus, ſtimuloſque cupidinis acres, 
Gaudiaque & gemitus, parvoque in corde tumultum 25 
Irarum ingentem, & ſævos ſub pectore fluctus; 
Reſpice & has lacrymas, memori quas ictus amore 
Fundo; quod poſfum, juxta lugere ſepulchrum 
Dum juvat, & mutz vana hæc jactare favillæ. 

* * * | 


END OF THE THIRD SECTION. 


SECTION 


SECTION THE FOURTH. 


EE three foregoing Sections have carried the 

| Reader through the juvenile part of Mr. Gray's 
life, ana nearly, alas, to half of its duration. Thoſe 
which remain, though leſs diverſified by incidents, 
will, notwithſtanding, I flatter myſelf, be equally in- 
ſtructiye and amuſing, as ſeveral of his moſt intimate 
friends have very kindly furniſhed me with their collec- 
tions of his letters; which, added to thoſe I have myſelf 
preſerved, will enable me to ſelect from them many 
excellent ſpecimens of his more mature judgment, cor- 
rect taſte, and extenſive learning, blended at the ſame 
time with many amiable inſtances of his ſenſibility: 
They will alſo ſpecify the few remaining anecdotes, 
which occurred in a life ſo retired and ſedentary as his: 
For the Reader muſt be here informed that, from 
the winter of the year 1742 to the day of his death, 
his principal reſidence was at Cambridge. He in- 


deed, during the lives of his mother and aunts, ſpent 
Ta: | 1 
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his ſummer. vacations at Stoke; and, . they died, 
in making little tours on viſits to his friends in different 
parts of the country : But he was ſeldom abſent from 
college any conſiderable time, except between the years 
1759 and 1762; when, on the opening of the Britiſh 
Muſzum, he took lodgings in Southampton Row, in 
erder to have recourſe to the Harleian and other Manu- 
| ſcripts there depoſited, from which he made ſeveral cu- 
rious extracts. 


It may ſeem ſtrange that a perſon who had conceived 
ſo early a diſlike to Cambridge, and who (as we ſhall 
ſee preſently) now returned to it with this prejudice 
rather augmented, ſhould, when he was free to chooſe, 
make that very place his principal abode for near thirty 
years: But this I think may be eaſily accounted for 
from his love of books, (ever his ruling paſſion) and 
the ſtraitneſs of his circumſtances which prevented the 

gratification 

Yn 000 Ss 

 ® Theſe, amounting in all to a tolerably-ſized folio, 
are at preſent in Mr. Walpole's hands. He has already 
printed the ſpeech of Sir Thomas Wyat from them in the 
ſecond number of his Miſcellaneous Antiquities, The Pub- 
lie muſt impute it to their own want of curtohty if more * 
them do not appear in _ 
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eratification of it. For to a man, who could not con- 
veniently purchaſe even a ſmall: library, what ſituation 
fo eligible as that which affords free acceſs to a number 
of large ones? This reaſon alſo accounts for another 
ſingular fact. We have ſeen that, during his reſidence 
at Stoke, in the ſpring and ſummer of this ſame vear 
1742, he writ a conſiderable part of his more finiſhed 
poems. Hence one would be naturally led to conclude 
that, on his return to Cambridge, when the ceremony 
of taking his degree was over, the quiet of the place 
would have prompted him to continue the cultivation 
of his poetical talents, and that immediately, as the 
Muſe ſeems in this year to haye peculiarly inſpired 
him; but this was not the caſe. Reading, he has often 
told me, was much more agreeable to him than wri- 
ting: He therefore now laid afide compoſition almoſt 
entirely, and applied himſelf with intenſe alltquity to, 
the ſtudy of the beſt Greek authors; .inſomuch that, in 
the ſpace of about fix years, there were-hardly any wri- | 
ters of note in that language which he had not only: 
read but digeſted ; remarking, by the mode of. com-. 
mon-place, their contents, their difficult and corrupt 


paſſages, and all this with the accuracy of a critic 
added to the diligence of a ſtudent. 


Befarg 
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Before I inſert the next ſeries of letters, I muſt take 
the liberty to mention, that it was not till about the 
year 1747 that I had the happineſs of being introduced 
to the acquaintance of Mr. Gray. Some very juvenile 
imitations of Milton's juvenile poems, which I had 
written a year or two before, and of which the Monody 
on Mr. Pope's death was the principal *, he then, at 
the requeſt of one of my friends, was fo obliging as to 
reviſe, The ſame year, on account of a diſpute which 
had happened between the maſter and fellows of Pem- 
broke-Hall, I had the honour of being nominated 
by the Fellows to fill one of the vacant Fellow- 
ſhips +. I was at this time ſcholar of St. John's Col- 
lege, and Batchelor of Arts, perſonally unknown a 
| the 


r 

The other two were in imitation of Allegro & il 
Penſeroſo,” and intitled II Bellicofo & il Pacifico.” The. 
latter of theſe I was perſuaded to reviſe and publiſh in the 
Cambridge Collection of Verſes on the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748. The former has fince got into a Miſcel- 
lany, printed by G. Pearch, from the indiſcretion, I ſup- 
poſe, of ſome acquaintance who bad a copy of it, 


+ Though nominated i in 1747, I was not elected Fellow 
till February, 1749. The Maſter having refuſed his aſſent, 
claiming a negative, the affair was therefore not compro . 


miſed till aſter an ineffectual litigation of two years. 


4 


E 

the gentlemen who favoured me ſo highly; therefore 
that they gave me this mark of diſtinction and prefe- 
rence was greatly owing to Mr. Gray, who was wel] 
acquainted with feveral of that ſociety, and to Dr. He- 
berden, whoſe known partiality to every, even the 
ſmaileſt degree of merit, led him warmly to ſecond his 
recommendation. The Reader, I hope, will excuſe 
this ſhort piece of egotiſm, as it is written to expreſs 
my gratitude, as well to the living as the dead, to de- 


clare the ſenſe I ſhall ever retain of the honour which 


the Fellows of Pembroke-Hall then did me, and to 


particularize the time of an incident which brought me 


into the neighbourhood of Mr. Gray's College; and 
ſerved to give that cement to our future intimacy, 
which 1s uſually 2 ſtronger by proximity of 
place. 


The Letters, which J ſelect for this Section, are 
from the date of the year 1742 to that of 1768, when 
Mr. Gray was made Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory. 
This, as it is a conſiderable interval of time, will per- 
haps require me the more frequently to reſume my 
narrative; eſpecially as I cannot now produce, one 
continued chain of correſpondence. 


LETTER 
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Mr. GRAY to * Dr. WHARTON. 


Cambridge, Dec. 27, 1742. 


| 1 Qught to have returned you my thanks a long time 


ago, for the pleaſure, I ſhould ſay Prodigy, of your 
Letter; for ſuch a thing has not happened above twice 
within this laſt age to mortal man, and no one here 
can conceive what it may portend. You have heard, I 
ſuppoſe, how I have been employed a part of the time; 
how, by my own indefatigable application for theſe 
ten years paſt, and by the care and vigilance of that 


worthy magiſtrate the Man in Blue 4, (who, I aſſure 


You 
: . oe h 

* Of Old-Park, near Durham. With this Gentleman 
Mr. Gray contracted an acquaintance very early; and tho? 
they were not educated together at Eton, yet afterwards at 
Cambridge, when the Doctor was Fellow of Pembroke- Hall, 


they became intimate Friends, and continued ſo to the time 


of Mr. Gray's death. _ 
| + A Servant of the Vice-Chancellor's for the time being, 


uſually known by the name of Blue Coat, whoſe buſineſs it 


js to attend Acts for Degrees, &c. 


t 
you, has not ſpared his labour, nor could have done 


more for his own Son) I am got half way to the top of 
I uriſprudence *, and. bid as fair as another body to 


open a caſe of impotency with all decency and circum- 
ſpection. You ſee my ambition. I do not doubt but 
ſome thirty years hence I ſhall convince the world and 
you that I am a. very pretty young fellow; and may 
come ta ſhine in a profeſſion, perhaps the nobleſt of all 
except man-midwifery. As for you, if your diſtemper 
and you can but agree about going to London, I may 
reaſonably expect in a much ſhorter time to ſee you in 
your three-cornered villa, doing the honours of a well- 
furniſhed table with as much dignity, as rich a mien, 
and as capacious a belly, as Dr. Mead. Methinks I 
ſee Dr. * *, at the lower end of it, loſt in admiration 
of your goodly perſon and parts, cramming down his 
Envy (far it will riſe) with the wing of a Pheaſant, 
and drowning it in neat Burgundy. But not to tempt 


your Aſthma too much with ſuch a proſpect, I ſhould 
think you might be almoſt as happy and as great as this 
even in the country. But you know beſt, and I ſhould 
be ſorry to ſay any thing that might ſtop you in the. 
career of Glory; far be it from me to hamper the 


— 


n kt 
# 1. e. Batchelor of Civil Law. 


* 


wheels 


= 
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wheels of your gilded chariot. Go on, Sir Thomas; 

and when you die, (for even Phyſicians muſt die) may 

the faculty in Warwick- lane erect your ſtatue in the 
very niche of Sir John Cutler's. 


I was going to tell you how ſorry I am for your ill- 
neſs, but I hope it is too late now: I can only ſay that 
I really was very ſorry. May you live a hundred 
Chriſtmaſſes, and eat as many collars of brawn ſtuck 
with roſemary. Adieu, &c, | 


| Though I have ſaid that Mr, Gray, on his return te 
Cambridge, laid aſide Poetry almoſt entirely, yet 1 
find amongſt his papers a ſmall fragment in verſe, 
which bears internal evidence that it was written about 
this very time. The foregoing Letter, in which he 
_ employs ſo much of his uſual vein of ridicule on the 
Univerſity, ſeems to be no improper introduction to it: 
I ſhall therefore inſert it here without making any apo- 

logy, as I have given one, on a ſimilar occaſion, in the 
firſt ſection. 


| It ſeems to have been 0 as a Hymn or Addreſs 
fe Ignorance; and I preſume, had he proceeded with it, 
would 
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| wauld have contained much good Satire upon falſe dci. 
ence and ſcholaftic Pedantry. What he writ of it is 
purely introductory ; yet many of the lines are ſo ſtrong, 
and the general caſt of the verſification ſo muſical, that 
1 believe it will give the generality of Readers a higher 
opinion of his poetical Talents, than many of his Ly- 
rical Productions have done. I ſpeak of the Genera- 
lity; becauſe it is a certain fact, that their taſte is 
founded upon the ten- ſyllable couplets of Dryden and 
Pope, and upon theſe only. 


AIL, Horrors, hail! ye ever gloomy bowers, 
H Ye gothic fanes, and antiquated towers, 
Where ruſhy Camus' ſlowly-winding flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud: 

Glad I reviſit thy neglected reign, 
Oh take me to thy peaceful ſhade again. 


But chicfly thee, whoſe influence breath'd from high 


Augments the native darkneſs of the ſky ; 

Ah Ignorance ! ſoft ſalutary Power 
Proftrate with filial reverence I adore. 
Thrice hath Hyperion roll'd his annual race, 
Since weeping I forſook thy fond embrace. 

Oh ſay, ſucceſsful do'ft thou {till oppoſe 


Thy leaden Ægis gainſt our antient foes? 


Still 


| 
| 


Can powers immortal feel the force of years? . 


And all was Ignorance, and all was Night. 


For ever gone yet ſtill to Fancy new, 


— ne —— —— A O 
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Still ſtretch, tenacious of thy right divine, 


The maſly ſceptre o'er thy ſlumb'ring line? 


And dews Lethean thro' the land diſpenſe 
To ſteep in ſlumbers each benighted ſenſe? | 
If any ſpark of Wit's deluſive ray 


Break out, and flaſh a momentary day, 


With damp, cold touch forbid it to aſpire, 


And huddle up in fogs the dangerous fire. 
Oh ſay—the hears me not, but careleſs grown, | 
Lethargic nods upon her ebon throne. 

Goddeſs ! awake, ariſe, alas my fears! 


Not thus of old, with enſigns wide unfurl'd, 


She rode triumphant o'er the vanquiſh'd ITY 
Fierce nations own'd her unrefiſted might, 


Oh ſacred Age! Oh Times for ever loſt! 


(The School- man's glory, and the Cburchmao's 
boaſt.) 


Her rapid wings the tranſient ſcene parte, 
And bring the buried ages back to view. 

High on her car, behold the Grandam ride 
Like old Seſoſtris with barbaric pride; 


2 team of harneſs'd monarchs bend 


* * * * * 
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Mr. GRAY w Dr. WHARTON. 


Y 


ing, that what gratitude could not effect in ſeveral 


Peterbonſs, April, 26, 1744. 
OU write ſo feelingly to Mr. Brown, and repre- 


ſent your abandoned condition in terms fo touch- 


months, compaſſion has brought about in a few days 
and broke that ſtrong attachment, or rather allegiance, 
which I and all here owe to our ſovereign Lady and 
Miſtreſs, the Preſident of Preſidents and Head of Heads, 
(if I may be permitted to pronounce her name, that in- 
effable Octogrammaton) the power of Lazineſs. You 
muſt know ſhe had been pleaſed to appoint me (in pre- 
ference to ſo many old ſervants of het's who had ſpent 
their whole lives in qualifying themſelves for the office) 
Grand Picker of Straws and Puſh-pin Player to her 
Supinity (for that is her title). The firſt is much in 
the nature of Lord Preſident of the Council ; and the 
other like the Groom-Porter, only without the profit; 
but as they are both things of very great honour in this | 
country, I conſidered with myſelf the load of Envy at- 
tending ſuch great charges ; and beſides (between you 

| and 
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and me) I found myſelf unable to ſupport the fatigue 
of keeping up the appearance that perſons of ſuch dig- 
nity muſt do, ſo I thought proper to decline it, and 
excuſed myſelf as well as I could. However, as you 
ſee ſuch an affair muſt take up a good deal of time, 
and it has always been the Policy of this court to pro- 
ceed ſlowly, like the Imperial and that of Spain, in the 
diſpatch of Buſineſs, you will on this account the eaſier 
forgive me, if I have not anſwered your Letter before. 


You defire to know, it ſeems, what Character the 
Poem of your young friend bears here *. I wonder that 
you aſk the opinion of a Nation, where thoſe, who 
pretend to judge, do not judge at all; and the reſt (the 
wiſer part) wait to catch the judgment of the world 
immediately above them; that is, Dick's and the Rain- 
bow Coffee-houſes. Your readier way would be to 
alk the Ladies that keep the Bars in thoſe two theatres 
I 7 or 

8 N o r . „„ 
* Pleaſures of the Imagination: from the poſthumous 
publication of Dr. Akinſide's Poems, it ſhould ſeem that the 
Author had very much the ſame Opinion aſterwards of his 
own Work, which Mr. Gray here expreſſes: ſince he un- 
dertook a reform of it which muſt have given him, had he 


concluded it, as much trouble as if he had written it entirely 
new. \ | 
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gf Criticiſm. However, to ſhew you that I am 4 
judge, as well as my Countrymen, I will tell you, 
though I have rather turned it over than read it, (but 
no matter; no more have they) that it ſeems to me 
above the middling ; and now and then, for a little 


while, riſes even to the beſt, particularly in deſcrip- 
tion. It is often obſcure, and even unintelligible ; and 
too much infected with the Hutchinſon Jargon. In 
ſhort, its great fault is, that it was publiſhed at leaſt 
nine years too early, And ſo methinks in a few words, 


« 2 la mode du Temple,” I have very pertly diſpatched _ . 


what perhaps may for ſeveral years have employed a 
very ingenious man worth fifty of myſelf. 


You are much in the right to have a taſte for Socra- 
tes; he was a divine man. I muſt tell you, by way of 


news of the place, that the other day a certain new Pro- 


feſſor made an Apology for him an hour long in the 
ſchools; and all the world brought in Socrates guilty, 
except the people of his own College. 


The Muſe is gone, and left me in far worſe company; 


if ſhe returns, you will hear of her. As to her child * 


_(fince 


N WMQ» 


9 He here means his Poem © De Principiis Cogitandi,” 
See the laſt Section. 
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{finite you afe ſo 8 as to enquire after it) f it is but 2 
puling chit yet, not a bit grown to ſpeak of; I believe; 
poor thing, it has got the worms that will carry it off 
at laſt, Mr. Trollope and I are in a courſe of Tar- 
water; he for his preſent, and I for my future diſtem- 
pers. If you think it will kill me; ſend away a man 
and horſe directly; for I drink like a Fiſh, Yours, &c; 

| oh _. 


E JS 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHARTON: 


, | 8 Dec. II, 1746. 
| Would tnake you an excuſe, (as indeed I ought) if 
I they were a ſort of thing I ever gave any credit to 
myſelf in theſe caſes ; but I know they are never true. 
Nothing ſo filly as Indolence when it hopes to diſguiſe 
itfelf : every one knows it by its ſaunter, as they do his 
Majeſty (God bleſs him) at a Maſquerade, by the firm- 
neſs of his tread and the elevation of his chin. How- 
ever, ſomewhat I had to ſay that has a little ſhadow of 
reaſon in it. I have been in Town (I ſappoſe you 
know) flaunting about at all kind of public places with 
two friends lately returned from abroad, The world 


itſelf 


| 1 1 
itfelf has ſome attractions in it to a ſolitary of ſix years 
ſtanding; and agreeable well-meaning people of ſenſe 
(thank Heaven there are fo few of them) are my pecu- 
liar Magnet. It is no wonder then if I felt ſome re- 
luctance at parting with them ſo ſoon; or if my ſpirits, 
when I returned back to my cell, ſhould ſink for a 
time, not indeed to ftorm and tempeſt, but a good deal 
below changeable. Beſides, Seneca ſays (and my pitch 
of philoſophy does not. pretend to be much above 
Seneca) ** Nunquam mores, quos extuli, refero. 
&« Aliquid ex eo quod compoſui, turbatur : aliquid ex 
“ his, que fugavi, redit.” And it will happen to ſuch 
as. us, mere imps of Science, Well it may, when 
Wiſdom herſelf is forced often 
in ſweet retired Solitude 
To plume her feathers, and let grow her wings, / 
That in the various buſtle of Reſort 
Were all too ruMed, and ſometimes impair'd. 


It is a fooliſh thing that without Money one cannot | 
either live as one pleaſes, or where and with whom one _ 2 
pleaſes. Swift ſomewhere ſays, that Money is Liberty ; E 

and I fear Money is Friendſhip too and Society, and . J | 
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almoſt every external bleſſing. It is a great, though =_ 
an ill- natured, Comfort, to ſee moſt of thoſe who have 44 | | 
Vo. III. | 8 fo: „ | 
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it in plenty, without Pleaſure, without Liberty, and 
without Friends. | 


I am not altogether of your opinion as to your hiſto- 
rical conſolation in time of trouble: A calm Melan- 
choly it may produce, a ftiller ſort of deſpair (and that 
only in ſome circumſtances, and on ſome conſtitutions) z | 
but I doubt no real comfort or content can ever ariſe 
in the human mind, but from Hope. 


I take it very ill you ſhould have been in the twen- 
tieth year of the War, and yet ſay nothing of the 
retreat before Syracuſe : Is it, or is it not, the: fineſt 
thing you ever read in your life? And how does Xe- 
nophon or Plutarch agree with you? For my part I 
read Ariftotle, his Poetics, Politics, and Morals; tho? 


I do not well know which is which. In the firſt place, 


he is the hardeſt author by far I ever meddled with. 
Then he has a dry conciſeneſs, that makes one imagine 
one 1s peruſing a table of contents rather than a book : 
it taſtes for all the world like chopped hay, or rather 
like chopped logic; for he has a violent affection to 
mat art, being in ſome ſort his own invention ; ſo that 
5 . 
% 
Thucydides, L. vii. 
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he often loſes himſelf in little trifling diſtinctions and 


yerbal niceties; and, what is worſe, leaves you to ex- 


tricate him as well as you can. Thirdly, he has ſuf- 


fered vaſtly from the tranſcribblers, as all authors of 
great brevity neceſſarily muſt, Fourthly and laſtly, he 
has abundance of fine uncommon things, which make 
him well worth the pains he gives one. You fee what 
you are to expect from him. R 


a 
* 


1 R 1 © 20 0. 
Mr. GRAY Nr. WALPOLE. 


Cambridge, 1747 ** 
Had we abſent from this place a few days, and at 
1 my return found Cibber's book * upon my table: 
I return you my thanks for it, and have already run 
over a conſiderable part; for Who could reſiſt Mrs. Le- 
titia Pilkington's recommendation? (By the way, is 
chere any ſuch gentlewoman +? or has ſomebody put 


F 2 on 


r 


* Eutitled “ Obſervations on Cicero's Character, or 


ſome ſuch thing; for I have not the os by me, and it 
has been long ſince forgot. 


+ This Lad; y made herſelf more known ſome time after 
the date of this letter. 


\ 
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on the ſtyle of a ſcribbling woman's panegyric to de- 
ceive and laugh at Colley?) He ſeems' to me full ag 
pert and as dull as uſual, There are whole pages of 
common-place ſtuff, that for ſtupidity might have been 
wrote by Dr. Waterland, or any other grave divine, 
did not the flirting ſaucy phraſe give them at a diſtance 
an air of youth and gaiety : It is very true, he is often 
in the right with regard to Tully's weakneſſes; but 
was there any one that did not ſee them? Thofe, I | 
imagine, that would find a man after God's own heart, 

are no more likely to truſt the DoQor's recommenda- 
tion than the Player's; and as to Reaſon and Truth, 
would they know their own faces, do you think, if 
they looked in the glaſs, and ſaw themſelves ſo bedi- 
zened in tattered fringe and tarniſhed lace, in F rench 


jewels, and dirty * the frippery of a ftroller's 
wardrobe? 


Literature, to take it in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, 
and include every thing that requires invention or judg- 
ment, or barely application and induſtry, ſeems indeed 
drawing apace to its diſſolution, and remarkably ſince 
the beginning of the war. I remember to have read 
Mr. Spence's pretty book; though (as he then had not 
been at Rome for the laſt time) it muſt have increaſed 

greatly 
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greatly ſince that in bulk. If you aſk me what I read, 
I proteſt I do not recollect one ſyllable; but only in 
general, that they were the beſt bred fort of men in 
the world, juſt the kind of frinds one would wiſh to 
meet in a fine ſummer's evening, if one wiſhed to meet 
any at all. The heads and tails of the dialogues, pub- 
liſhed ſeparate in 16mo, would make the ſweeteſt read- 
ing in natiur for young gentlemen of family and for- 
tune, that are learning to dance *. BY rejoice to hear 
there is ſuch-a crowd of dramatical performances coming 


upon the ſtage. Agrippina can ſtay very well, ſhe. 


thanks you, and be damned at leiſure: J hope in God 
you have not mentioned, or ſhewed to any body that 
ſcene (for truſting in its badneſs, I forgot, to caution 
8 | | you 

R G r * 


This ridicule on the Platonic, way of dialogue (as it was, 


aimed to be, though nothing leſs reſembles it) is, in my - 


opinion, admirable. Lord Shaftſbury was the firſt who 
brought it into vogue, and Mr. Spence (if we except a few 
Scotch writers) the laſt who practiſed it. As it has now 


been laid aſide ſome years, we may hope, for the ſake of 


true taſte, that this frippery mode of compoſition will never. 
come into faſhion again; eſpecially ſince Dr. Hurd has 
: pointed out, by example as well as precept, wherein the 
true beauty of Dialogue-writing conſiſts. | 
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you concerning it); but I heard the other day, that F 
was writing a Play, and was told the name of it, which 
nobody here could know, I am ſure. The employ- 


ment you propoſe to me much better ſuits my inclina- 


tion; but I much fear our joint-ſtock would hardly 


compoſe a ſmall volume; what I have is leſs conſider- 


able than you would imagine, and of that little we | 
ſhould not be willing to publiſh all, FF * 4 


' , This is all I can any where find. You, I imagine, 


may have a good deal more. Lou not care how 


unwiſe 
r | 
+ What is here omitted was a ſhort catalogue of Mr. 
Weſt's Poetry then in Mr. Gray's hands; the reader has 
ſeen as much of it in the three foregoing ſections as I am 
perſuaded his friend would have publiſhed, had he proſe- 
cuted the taſk which Mr. Walpole recommended to him, 
that of printing his own and Mr. Weſt's Poems in the ſame 
volume; and which we alſo perceive from this letter, he 


was not averſe from doing. This therefore ſeems to vin- 
dicate the Editor's plan in arranging theſe papers; as he is 
enabled by it not only to ſhew what Mr. Weſt would have 
been, but what Mr. Gray was, I mean not as a Poet, ſor 


that the world knew before, but as an univerſal Scholar, 


and (what is ſtill of more ny as an excellent mw” 
ral Man, 
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unwiſe the ordinary run of Readers might think my 
affection for him, provided thoſe few, that ever loved 
any body, or judged of any thing rightly, might, from 
ſuch little remains, be moved to conſider what he would 


have been; and to with that heaven had granted him a 


longer life and a mind more at eaſe, 


1 ſend you a few lines, though Latin, which you do 


not like, for the ſake of the ſubject *; it makes part 


of a large deſign, and is the beginning of the fourth 
book, which was intended to treat of the paſſions, 


Excuſe the three firſt verſes ; you know vanity, with 


the Romans, is a poetical licence. 


„ 1 r LL © 
Mr. GRAY to Mr. WALPOLE. 
Cambrides 1747. 


Y Have abundance of thanks to return you for the 
entertainment Mr. Spence's book has given me, 


which I have almoſt run over already; and I much | 
fear oO what it is to make a figure) the breadth of. 
the 


N O T k. „ 
The admirable Apoſtrophe to Mr. Weſt, ſee page 6 5 · 
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5 
the margin, and the neatneſs of the prints, which are 
better done than one could expect, have prevailed upon 


me to like it far better than I did in manuſcript; for I 
think it is not the very genteel deportment of Poly- 


metis, nor the lively wit of Myfagetes, that have at all 
corrupted me, | | 


There is one fundamental fault, from whence moſt 
of the little faults throughout the whole ariſe. He 
profeſſes to neglect the Greek writers, who could have 
given him more inſtruction on the very heads he pro- 
feſſes to treat, than all the others put together; who 
does not know, that upon the Latin, the Sabine, and 
Hetruſcan mythology (which probably might them- 
ſel ves, at a remoter period of time, owe their origin to 
Greece too) the Romans ingrafted almoſt the whole 
religion of Greece to make what is called their own ? 
It would be hard to find any one circumftance that is 
properly of their invention. In the ruder days of the 
republic, the pictureſque part of their religion (which 
is the province he has choſe, and would be thought to 
confine himſelf to) was probably borrowed entirely from 
the Tuſcans, who, as a wealthy and trading people, 
may be well ſuppoſed, and indeed are known, to have 
had the arts flouriſhing in a conſiderable degree among 


. 5 | them. 
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them. What could inform him here, but Dio. Hali- 
carnaſſus (who expreſsly treats of thoſe times with great 
curioſity and induſtry) and the remains of the firſt Ro- 
man writers? The former he has neglected as a Greek 


and the latter, he ſays, were but little acquainted with 
the arts, and conſequently are but of ſmall authority, 
In the better ages, when every temple and public 
building in Rome was peopled with imported deities 
and heroes, and when all the artiſts of reputation they 
made uſe of were Greeks, what wonder, if their eyes 
grew familiariſed to Grecian forms and habits (eſpe- 
cially in a matter of this kind, where ſo much depends 
upon the imagination); and if thoſe figures introduced 
with them a belief of ſuch fables, as firſt gave them 
being, and dreſſed them out in their various attributes, 
it was natural then, and (L ſhould think) neceſſary, to 
go to the ſource itſelf, the Greek accounts of their own 
religion; but, to ſay the truth, I ſuſpect he was little 
converſant in thoſe books and that language; for he 
rarely quotes any but Lucian, an author that falls in 
every body's way, and who lived at the very extremity 
of that period he has ſet to his enquiries, later than any 
of the poets he has meddled with, and for that reaſon 
ought to have been regarded as but an indifferent au- | 
* eſpecially 28 a * too. His book (as 
| he 
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he ſays himſelf) is, I think, rather a beginning than 3 


perfe& work; but a beginning at the wrong end: For 
if any body ſhould finiſh it by enquiring into the Greek 
mythology, as he propoſes, it will be neceſſary to read | 
it backward, 8 


There are ſeveral little negleQs, that one might have 
told him of, which I noted in reading it haſtily ; as 
page 311, a diſcourſe about orange-trees, occaſioned 
by Virgil's “ inter odoratum lauri nemus, where he 
fancies the Roman Laurus-to be our Laurel; tho” un- 
doubtedly the bay- tree, which is odratum, and (I be- 
lieve) ſtill called Lauro, or Alloro, at Rome and that 
| | the + Malum Medicum” in the Georgick is the orange; 
tho' Theophraſtus, whence Virgil borrowed it, or even 
Pliny whom he himſelf quotes, might convince him it 
is the cedrato which he has often taſted at Florence, 
Page 144 is an account of Domenichino's Cardinal 
Virtues, and a fling at the Jeſuits, neither of which 
belong to them : The painting is in a church of the 
Barnabiti, dedicated to St, Carlo Borromeo, whoſe 


— — 
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motto is HUmiLITas. Page 151, in a note, he ſays, 
the old Romans, did not regard F ortune as a Deity ; 
tho' Servius Tullius (whom ſhe was ſaid to be in love 
With; nay, there was actually an affair between them) 


| - -: * founded 
| 185 3 | 
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founded her temple in Foro Boario. By the way, hep 
worſhip was Greek, and this king was educated in the 
family of Tarquinius Priſcus, whoſe father was a Corin- 
thian; ſo it is eaſy to conceive how early the religion of 
Rome might be mixed with that of Greece, &c. &c. 


Dr. Middleton has ſent me to-day a book on the 


Roman Senate, the ſubſtance of a diſpute between Lord 
Hervey and him, tho” it never interrupted their friends 
{hip, he fays, and I dare __ not. 


LETS MM 


Mr. GRAY to Mr. WALPOLE. 


Cambridge, March I, 1 747. 
\ S one ought to be particularly careful to avoid 


blunders in a compliment of condolence, it 


would be a ſenſible ſatisfaction to me (before I teſtify 


my ſorrow, and the ſincere part I take in your misfor- 
tune) to know for certain, who it is I lament, I knew 


Zara and Selima, (Selima, was it? or Fatima) or 


rather I knew them both together ; for I cannot juſtly 
e ſay 


N 
1.92 J. 
ſay which was which. Then as to your handſome 
Cat, the name you diſtinguiſh her by, I am no leſs at 
a loſs, as well knowing one's handſome cat is always 
the cat one likes beſt ; or, if one be alive and the other 
dead, it is uſually the latter that is the handſomeſt. 
Beſides, if the point were never ſo clear, I hope you do 
not think me ſo ill-bred or ſo imprudent as to forfeit all 
my intereſt in the ſurviver: Oh no! I would rather 
ſeem to miſtake, and imagine to be ſure it muſt be the 
tabby one that had met with this ſad accident, Till 
this affair is a little better determined, you will excuſe 
me if I do not begin to cry; 
Tempus inane peto, requiem, ſpatiumque doloris.“ 
Which interval is the more convenient, as it gives time 
to rejoice with you on your new honors *. This is only 
a beginning; I reckon next week we ſhall hear you are 
2 Free-Maſon, or a Gormogon at leaſt. —Heigh bo! I 
feel (as you to be ſure have done long fince) that I have 
very little to ſay, at leaſt in proſe. Somebody will be 
the better for it; I do not mean you, but your Cat, 
feus Mademoiſelle Selime, whom I am about to im- 
mortalize 
„„ 

* Mr. Walpole was about this time elected a Fellow of 

the Royal Society. 
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mortalize for one week or fortnight, as follows * * * * #, 


There's a Poem for you, it is rather too long for an 


Epitaph. 


E R T M 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. W HART ON. 


Stoke, June 5, 1748. 
OUR friendſhip has intereſted itſelf in my affairs 
J ſo naturally, that I cannot help troubling you a 
little with a detail of them T. * * * # * * * * And 


now, my dear Wharton, why muſt I tell you a thing 
ſo contrary to my own wiſhes and yours? I believe it 


is 

| N le oe fs | 

2 The reader need hardly be told, that the 4th Ode in 
the Collection of his Poems was inſerted in the place of 


theſe aſteriſks. This letter (as ſome other flight ones have 
been) is printed chiefly to mark the date of one of his com- 
poſitions. 


+ The paragraph here omitted contained an account of 
Mr. Gray's loſs of a houſe by fire in Cornzill, and the ex- 


pence he, ſhould be at in rebuilding it. Though it was in- 
ſured, he could at this time ill bear to lay out the additional 


ſum neceſſary for the purpoſe. 
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is impoſſible for me to ſee you in the North, or to en- 
joy any of thoſe agreeable hours I had flattered myſelf 


with. This buſineſs will oblige me to be in town 
ſeveral times during the ſummer, particularly in Auguſt, 


when half the money is to be paid; beſides the good 


people here would think me the moſt careleſs and 
ruinous of mortals, if I ſhould take ſuch a journey at 
this time. The only ſatisfaction I can pretend to, is 
that of hearing from you, and particularly at this time 


when I was bid to expect the good news of an increaſe 
ol your family. Your opinlon of Diodorus is doubtleſs 


right; but there are things in him very curious, got 
out of better authorities now loſt. Do you remember 
the Egyptian hiſtory, and particularly the account of 
the gold mines? My own readings have been cruelly 
interrupted : What I have been highly pleaſed with, is 
the new Comedy from Paris by Greſſet, called le 
Mechant; if you have it not, buy his works all together 
in two little volumes, they are collected by the Dutch 
bookſellers, and conſequently contain ſome traſn; but 
then there are the Ver-vert, the Epiſtle to P. Bougeant, 


the Chartreuſe, that to his ſiſter, an Ode on his country, 


and another on Mediocrity, and the Sidnei, another 


Comedy, all which have great beauties, There is alſo 
a Poem lately publiſhed by Thempſon, called the 
Caſtle 


[ 95 ] 
Caſtle of Indolence, with ſome good ſtanzas in it. 
Mr. Maſon is my acquaintance ; I liked that Ode * 
much, but have found no one elſe that did. He has 
much fancy, little judgment, and a good deal of mo- 
deſty ; I take him for a good and well-meaning crea- 
ture; but then he is really in ſimplicity a child,, and 
loves every body he meets with : He reads little or no- 


thing; writes abundance, and that with a defign to 


make his fortune by it. My beſt compliments to Mrs. 
„„ | Wharton 
x 620 0 t 

* Ode to a Water Nymph, publiſhed about this time in 
Dodlley's Miſcellany. On reading what fellows, many 
readers, I ſuſpect, will think me as ſimple as ever, in for- 
bearing to expunge the paragraph: But as I publiſh Mr. 
Gray's ſentiments of authors, as well living as dead, with- 
out reſerve, I ſhould do them injuttice, if I was more ſcru- 
pulous with reſpe& to myſelf. My friends, I am ſure, will 
be much amuſed with this and another paſſage hereafter of a 
like fort. My enemies, if they pleaſe, may ſneer at it and 
ſay (which they will very truly) that twenty-five years have 


made a very conſiderable abatement in my general philan- 


thropy. Men of the world will not blame me for writing 
from ſo prudent a motive, as that of making my fortune by 
it; and yet the truth, 1 believe, at the time was, that 
was perfectly well ſatisfied, if my publications furniſhed me 
with a few guineas to ſee a Play or an Opera. 
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[ 96 ] 
Wharton and your family: Does that name include any 
body I am not yet acquainted with? 


"OY A.” 


— 


L E N T um 


Mr. GRAY © Dr. WHARTON. 


[ 


Stoke, Auguſt 19, * 
Am glad you have had any pleaſure in Greſſet; he 
ſeems to me a truly elegant and charming writer; 
the Mechant is the beſt Comedy I ever read; his Ed- 
ward I could ſcarce get through; it is puerile ; though 


there are good lines, ſuch as this for example: 

«Le jour d'un nouveau regne eſt le jour des ingrats.” 
But good lines will make any thing rather than a'good 
play: However you are to conſider this is a collection 
made up by the Dutch bookſellers; many things un- 
finiſhed, or written in his youth, or deſigned not for 
the world, but to make his friends laugh, as the Lutrin 
vivant, &c. There are two noble lines, which, as 
they are in the middle of an Ode to the King, may 
perhaps have eſcaped you. 

Le eri d'un peuple heureux eſt la ſeule ne, 
Qui ſcait parler des Rois.“ 5 
Which 


t 71 


| Which is very inde] and ſhould have been a hint to 
himſelf not to write Odes to the King at all. 


* 


As I have nothing more to ſay at preſent, I fill my 


paper with the beginning of an Eſſay; what name to 
give it I know not; but the ſubject is the Alliance of 


Education and Government: I mean to ſhew that they 


muſt both concur to produce great and uſeful men. I 


deſire your judgment ** it before I proteed any 
ſurther, 


The firſt fifty-ſeven verſes of an Ethical Eſſay ac- 
companied this letter, which I ſhall here inſert, with 
about fifty lines more, all of them finiſhed in his higheſt 
manner, Had this noble defign been compleated, I 


may, with great boldneſs, affert that it would have 


been one of the moſt capital Poems of the kind that 
ever appeared either in our own, or any language. I 


am not able to inform the reader how many Eſſays he 


meant to write upon the ſubject; nor do I believe that 
he had. ever ſo far ſettled his plan as to determine that 
point: But ſince his theme was as extenſive as human 


nature, (an obſervation he himſelf makes in a ſubſe- 


quent letter on the « Eſprit des Loix”) it is plain the 
whole work would have been conſiderable in point of 
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fize. He was buſily employed in it at the time when 

M. de Monteſquieu's book was firſt publiſhed : On 
reading it, he ſaid the Baron had foreſtalled ſome of his 
beſt thoughts; and yet the reader will find, from the 
ſmall fragment he has left, that the two writers differ a 
little in one very material point, viz. the influence of ſoil | 
and climate on national manners . Some time after 
he had thoughts of reſuming his plan, and of dedicating 
it, by an introductory Ode, to M. de Monteſquieu ; 
but that great man's death, which happened in 17 555 
made him drop his deſign finally. 


On carefully reviewing the ſcattered papers in proſe, 
which he. writ, as hints for his own uſe in the proſecu- 
tion of this work, I think it beſt to form part of them 
into a kind of commentary at the bottom of the pages; 
they will ſerve oreatly to elucidate (as far as they 80) 
the method of his reaſoning. 


ESS AY 


N 0 E. 


0 See L'Eſprit des Loix, Liv. 14. chap. 25 &c. 
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8 ſky Plants betray a niggard earth, 


W hoſe- barren boſom ſtarves her gen'rous birth, 
Nor genial warmth, nor genial juice retains 
Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant veins : 


And as in climes, where Winter holds his reign, 5 
The ſoil, tho? fertile, will not teem in vain, | 
G Forbids 


COMM E N T A Rk Ys : 

The Author's fubje& being (as we have ſeen) Tur xE- 
CESSARY ALLIANCE BETWEEN A GOOD Form or GoveRN- 
MENT AND A GOOD Mop or Epucariox, IN ORDER TO 
PRODUCE THE HA PPIX ESS or Mankind, the Poem opens 
with two ſimiles; an uncommon kind of exordium: but 
which I ſuppoſe the Poet intentionally choſe, to intimate the 
analogical method he meant to purſue in his ſubſequent rea- 
ſonings. 1ſt, He aſſerts that men without education are 
like ſickly plants in a cold or barren ſoil, (line 1 to 5, and 
| 8 

1 ff ⏑ 


— 


[A. fach ly Plants, Sc. 1. 1. J If any copies of this Eſſay 
would have authorized me to have made an altcration 1 in the 
| diſpoſition 
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Forbids her gems to ſwell, her ſhades to riſe, 
Nor truſts her bloſſoms to the churliſh ſkies : 


So draw Mankind in vain the vital airs, 


Unform'd, unfriended, by thoſe kindly cares, 19 


That health and vigour to the ſoul impart, 

Spread the young thought, and warm the opening heart : 

| ET 8o 

COMMENT AR x. 

8 to 12 ;) and; 2dly, he compares them, when unbleſt with 

a juſt and well-regulated government, to plants that will not 

bloſſom or bear fruit in an unkindly and inclement air (I. 5 
855 i 

„ N W 
diſpoſition of the lines; I would, for the ſake of perſpicuity, 
have printed the firſt twelve in the following manner; be- 


cauſe I think the poetry would not have been in the leaſt 
hurt by ſuch a tranſpoſition, and the Poet's meaning would 


have been much more readily perceived. I put them down 
here Jar that purpoſe. 


As ſickly Plants betray a niggard earth, | 

Whoſe barren boſom ſtarves her gen'rous birth, | 

Nor genial warmth, nor genial juice retains | 

Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant veins : 
So draw Mankind in vain the vital airs, 


Unſorm'd, unfriended by thoſe kindly cares, 
| | That 


[ 101 ] 


$o fond Inſtruction on the growing powers 

Of nature idly laviſhes her ſtores, 

If equal Juſtice with unclouded face 15 
Smile not indulgent on the riſing race, 

And ſcatter with a free, tho' frugal hand 

Light golden ſhowers of plenty o'er the land : 

But Tyranny has fix'd her empire there, 


To check their tender hopes with chilling fear, (20: 


And blaſt the blooming promiſe of the year. 
This ſpacious animated ſcene ſurvey, Y 
From where the rolling Orb, that gives the day, 
His ſable ſons with nearer courſe ſurrounds 
To either pole, and life's remoteſt bounds. 25 


How 


COM M E N T A R Ys. 
to 9, and J. 13 to 22.) Having thus laid down the two 


propoſitions he means to prove, he begins by examining 


into the characteriſtics which (taking a general view of man- 
kind) all men have in common one with another (l. 22 


to 
n O r E 8. 8 


That health and vigour to the ſoul i impart, 


Spread the young thought, and warm the opening heart. 


' And as in climes, where Winter holds his reign, 
The ſoil, tho“ fertile, will not teem in vain, ' 
Forbids her gems to ſwell, her ſhades to riſe, 
Nox truſts her bloſſoms to the churliſh ſkies ;. 

| Ho fond Inſtruction, &c. 
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How rude ſoc'er th' exteriour form we find, 
 Howe'er opinion tinge the varied mind, 
Alike, to all the kind, impartial Heav'n 
The ſparks of truth and happineſs has giv'n : 
With ſenſe to feel, with memory to retain, 30 
They follow pleaſure, and they fly from pain; 
Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws, 
Th' event preſages, and explores the cauſe; 
The ſoſt returns of gratitude they know, 
By fraud elude, by force repell the foe; 35 
While mutual wiſhes, mutual woes endear 
The ſocial ſmile and ſympathetic tear. 
Say, then, thro' ages by what fate confin'd | 
To different climes ſeem different ſouls afſign'd ? 
Here meaſur'd laws and philoſophic eaſe | 


49 
Fix, and improve the poliſh'd arts of peace. 


: There 

COMMENTARY | 

to 39); they covet pleaſure and avoid pain (I. 31); they 
ſeel gratitude for benefits (I. 34); they deſire to avenge 
wrongs, which they effect either by force or cunning (l. 35); 
they are linked to each other by their common feelings, and 
participate in ſorrow and in joy (l. 36, 37). If then all the 
Human ſpecies agree in ſo many moral particulars, whence 
ariſes the diverſity of national characters? This queſtion 
the Poet puts at line 38, and dilates upon to l. 64. Why, 
| ſays 


{ 203 ] 


There induftry and gain their vigils keep, 

Command the winds, and tame th' unwilling deep, 

| Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail ; 

There languid pleaſure ſighs in every gale. 45 

Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar 

Has Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war ; 
N | And, 

COMM E N T A R v. 


ſays he, have ſome nations ſhewn a propenſity to commerce 


and induſtry ; others to war and rapine; others to eaſe and 
pleaſure? (1. 42 to 46). Why have the Northern people over- 
ſpread, in all ages, and prevailed over the Southern? (I. 46 
. 1 to 
r ‚ 6. 
Has Seythia breath'd, ge., l. 47] The moſt celebrated 
of the early irruptions of the Scythians into the neighbour- 
ing countries is that under the conduct of Madyes, about the 
year of the creation 3350, when they broke into Aſia, du- 
ring the reign of Cyaxares, king of the Medes, and con- 
queror of the Aſſyriaus, plundered it at diſcretion, and kept 
poſſeſſion of it during twenty-eight years. Many ſucceſſive 
incurſions, attended with every kind of deſolation, are enu- 
merated by hiſtorians; particularly thoſe, in A. D. 25 2, 
during the reign of Gallus and Voluſianus, and in 261, un- 
der that of Gallienus. Under the Greek Emperors alſo, to 
mention only the years 1053 and 1191, it appears that the 
Sey thians l continued their accuſtomed ravages. In later 
times, 
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Their arms, their kings, their gods were roll'd away. 


L 104 J 


And, where the deluge burſt, with fweepy ſway 


As oft have iſſued, hoſt impelling hoſt, 50 


The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic 288 


The 
COMMENTARY. 


to 58) Why has Aſia l time out of mind, the ſeat of | 


| deſpotiſm, 
„ 


times, the like ſpirit of ſudden and deſtructive invaſion * 


conſtantiy prevailed; and theſe ſame Scythians, under their 
modern name of Tartars, have, at different periods, over- 


run Aſia, and even ſome parts of Europe: it is ſufficient, on 


this point, to recall to the reader's memory the names of 
Gingis-Chan, Ottai, and Tamerlane. 


[The Blue- eyed myriads, Se . The 4iFerent nations | 
of Germans, who inhabited or bordered on this coaſt, have 
been always diſtinguiſhed by their various emigrations in 
ſearch of a better ſoil and climate, and of à more commodi- 


- ous ſettlement. The reader will readily recolle& the expe- 


dition of the Teutones, who joined the Cimbri, when they 
invaded the Roman territories to the united amount, it is 


ſaid, of zoo, ooo fighting men; the many inroads of the 


Germans into Gaul, under the conduct of Arioviſtus; and 


the numerous irruptions, into the Roman empire, of the 


Suevi, the Goths, the Vandals, and laſtly of the Lombards; 
mort of which * came originally from the coaſts here 


mentioned. 


\ 
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"The proftrate South to the Deſtroyer yields 
Her boaſted titles, and her golden fields: 
With grim delight the Brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and Heav'ns of azure hue, "=o 
| Scent the new fragrance of the breathing roſe, 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 
Why yet does Afia dread a monarch's nod, 

While 

COMMENTARY. 


deſpotiſm, and Europe that of freedom? (1. 59 to 64.) Are 
we from theſe inſtances to imagine men neceſſarily enflaved to 
the inconveniencies of the climate where they were born ? 


4%4 | oy (l. 


T G 
mentioned. The epithet . blue- eyed” exhibits a diſtinguiſh- 
ing feature of the ancient, Germans: and is particularly re- 
marked by Tacitus and Juvenal. Truces et czrulei 
* oculi,” obſerves the former, de Popul: German: cap: 
4.“ and the latter, Czrula quis * Germani lamina !“ 
Sat. 13. ver. 164.” 


[With grim delight, Qc. 1. $4] 1 may not be improper 
here, after admiring the noble vein of poetical expreſſion 
and imagery which adorns this deſcription, to relate an in- 
cident in itſelf curious, which ſhews the propriety of it. 
The Normans, who came originally from Norway and 
deandinavia, baving, after a century of ravages, ſettled 

| themſelves 
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While European freedom ſtill withſtands 60 
Th' encroaching tide, that drowns her leſſening lands; 
And ſees far off with an indignant groan 

Her native plains, and Empires once her own. 

Can opener ſkies and ſuns of fiercer flame 


O'erpower the fire, that animates our frame; 65 
As lamps, that ſhed at eve a chearful ray, 

Fade and expire beneath the eye of day? 

Need we the influence of the Northern ſtar 

To ſtring our nerves and ſteel our hearts to war ? 

And, where the face of nature laughs around, 70 
Muſt ſick' ning virtue fly the tainted ground? 
Unmanly thought! what ſeaſons can controul, 

What fancied zone can circumſcribe the ſoul, 


8 
COMMENTAR x. 


(1. 64 to 72) Or are we not rather to ſuppoſe there 1s a a natural 
ſtrength in the human mind, that is * to vanquiſh and 

f break 

n r A 
themſelves in Neuſtria (ſince called Normandy) in 912, 
were invited into the ſouthern parts of Italy, in the year 
1018, by Gaimar prince of Salerno. The Ambaſſadors, 
by his particular direction, carried with them a quantity of 
Citrons, and of other rare fruits, as the moſt alluring proof 
of the mildneſs of the climate. He thought (and the event 
ſhowed he was right in ** ſo) that this “ Brood of 
| : winter,” 
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Who, conſcious of the ſource from whence ſhe ſprings, 

By reaſon's light; on reſolution's wings, 75 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntleſs goes 

O'er Lybia's deſerts and thro' Zembla's ſnows 2 

She bids each ſlumb'ring energy awake, 

Another touch, another temper take, | 

Suſpends th' inferiour laws, that rule our clay : 80 

The ſtubborn elements confeſs her ſway; 

Their little wants, their low deſires, refine, 

And raiſe the mortal to a height divine, 

Not but the human fabric from the birth 

Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth, 8 
COMMENTARY. i 

break through them? (l. 72 to 84) It is confeſt, however, 

that men receive an early tincture from the ſituation they 


are placed in, and the climate which produces them (l. 84 
to 


N O LR © 5. 


winter,” delighted with the taſte and fragrance of theſe de- 
licacies, would the more readily conſent to his propoſal. 


[See Leo Oſtienſis in his“ Chron: Caſfin:“ and Petavius, 


© Rationarium Temp: pars: prim: lib: vim.”] Mr. W 's 


judgment, in what remains to us of this eſſay, is very re- 


markable. He borrows from poetry his imagery, his ſimiles, 
and his expreſſions ; but his thoughts are taken, as the na- 


tyre of the Poem requires, from hiſtory and obſervation. 
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As various tracts enforce a various toil, 

The manners ſpeak the idiom of their ſoil. 

An iron-xace the mountain-cliffs maintain, 

| Foes to the gentler genius of the plain: | 

For where unwearied finews muſt be found 90 

With ſide-Jong plough to quell the flinty ground, : 

To turn the torrents ſwift-deſcending flood, 

To brave the ſavage ruſhing from the wood, 

| What wonder, if to patient valour train'd 

They guard with ſpirit, what by ſtrength they pain'd] 95 

And while their rocky ramparts round they ſee, | 

The rough abode of want and liberty, 

(As lawleſs force from confidence will grow) 

Inſult the plenty of the vales below? | 

| What 
COMMENTAR Y. | 

to 88, ) Thus the inhabitants of the mountains, inured to 

labour and patience, are naturally trained to war (I. 88 to 

96) ; while thoſe of the plain are more open to any attack, 

and ſoftened by eaſe and plenty (l. 96 to 99). Again, the 

Egyptians, from the nature of their ſituation, might be the 

ůnventors of home - navigation, from a neceſlity of keeping 

up an intercourſe between their towns during the inundation 

of the Nile (l. 99 to“ “). Thoſe perſons would natu- 

rally have the firſt turn to commerce, who inhabited a barren 

coaſt like the Tyrians, aud were perſecuted by ſome neigh- 

1 | bouring 


1 
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What wonder; in the ſultry climes, that ſpread; 100 

Where Nile redundant o'er his ſummer-bed 

From his broad boſom life and verdure flings, 

And broods o'er Egypt with his wat'ry wings, 

If with advent'rous oar and ready fail 

The duſky people drive before the gale; 105 

U a 7 Or 
COMMENTARY, 


bouring tyrant ; or were drove to take refuge on ſome ſhoals, 
like the Venetian and Hollander ; their diſcovery of ſome 
rich iſland, in the infancy of the world, deſeribed. The 


Tartar hardened to war by his rigorous climate and paſtoral 


life, and by his diſputes for water and herbage in a country 
without land-marks, as alſo by ſkirmiſhes between his rival 
Clans, was conſequently fitted to conquer his rich Southern 
neighbours, whom eaſe and luxury had enervated : Yet this 
is no proof that liberty and valour may not exiſt in Southern 
climes, fince the Syrians and Carthaginians gave noble in= 
ſtances of both; and the Arabians carried their conqueſts as 

| | 1 7 far 

N O T Es" 


Aud brood ober g yþt, Se. I. 103. ] The image Ps to 


de taken from the figure of Jupiter Pluvius, as repreſented 
on the Antonine Pillar. But the whole paſſage riſes to a 
height beyond the powers either of ſculpture or painting to 


aſcend. The critic would, with difficulty, find any deſcrip= | 


tion in antiquity, whit exceeds this in point of true ö 
mity. | 2 
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Or on frail floats to neighb'ring cities ride; 
That rife and glitter o'er the ambient tide. 
* «„ ** * % # * 


LETTER 
COMMENTARY. 
far as the Tartars. Rome alſo (for many centuries) repulſed 
thoſe very nations, which, when ſhe grew weak, at length 
demoliſhed ® her extenſive Empire. | 
FVV 

(27 Bat riſe and glitter oer the ambient tide, 1. 107.] The 
foregoing account of the river Nile, while it is embelliſhed 
with all the graces of deſcription, is given at the ſame time 
in exact conformity to truth and reality; as the reader will 
obſerve from the following citation: Le Nil portoit par 
tout la fecondite avec ſes eaux ſalutaires; uniſſoit les villes 
<< entre elles, & la grande mer avec la mer rouge, entrete- 
** noit le commerce au dedans & au dehors du Royaume, & 
4 le fortifioit contre Vennemi : de ſorte qu'il Etoit tout en- 
A ſemble et le nourricier, & le defenfeur de PEgypte. On 

6 lui abandonnoit la campagne: mais les villes, rehauſlces | 
** avec des travaux immenſes, & s elevant comme des lles 
au milieu des eaux, regardoient avec joye de cette hauteur 
% toute la plaine inondẽe & tout enſemble fertiliſce par ls 
Nil.“ Baſuet, Diſc: fur P Hift: trois: Pari. 


The Reader will perceive that the ry goes 
further than the Text. The reaſon for which is, that the 

Editor found it ſo on the paper frodf which he formed that 
comment; 
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* 


UC E 1 TRE n 


- Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHART ON. 


[= Cambridge, Marth 9, 1745. 
O U aſſe for ſome account of books. The prin- 
Y cipal I can tell you of is a work of the Preſident 


Monteſquieu, the labour of twenty years ; it is called 
a des TO 2 vol. 4to, printed at Geneva. He 
| lays 


comment; and as the thoughts ſeemed to be thoſe which Mr. 
Gray would have next graced with the harmony of his num- 
bers, he held it beſt to give them in continuation. There 
are other maxims on different papers, all apparently rela- 
ting to the ſame ſubject, which are too excellent to be loſt; 
theſe therefore (as the place in which he meant to employ 
them cannot be aſcertained) I ſhall ſabjain to this note, un- 
der the title of detached Sentiments. 
Man is a creature not capable of cultivating his mind 
but in ſociety, and in that only where he is not a ſlave to 
the neceſſities of life. th 
Want is the mother of the inferior arts, but Eaſe this of 
the finer; as eloquence, policy, morality, poetry, ſculpture, * 5 


painting, architecture, which are the improvements of the 
former, 


— 


The 


11121 
lays down che principles on which are founded the 
three ſorts of government, Deſpotiſm, the Iimited Mo- 


narchy, and the Republican; ; and ſhews how from theſe 
are deduced the laws and cuſtoms by which they are 


guided 


The climate inclines ſothe nations to contemplation and 
pleaſure ; others to hardſhip, action, and war; but not fo 
as to incapacitate the former for courage and diſcipline, or 
the latter for civility, politeneſs, and works of genius. 
It is the proper work of education and government united 
to redreſs the faults that ariſe from the ſoil and air. 
The principal drift of education ſhould be to make men 
hint in the Northern climates, and act in the Southern. 

The different ſteps and degrees of education may be com- 
pared to the artificer's operations upon marble; it is one 
ng to dig it out of the quarry, and another to ſquare it; 
to give it gloſs and luſtre, call forth every beautiful ſpot and 
vein, ſhape i it into a column, or animate it into a ſtatue. | 


To a native of free and happy governments his country is is 
always dear : | i 


He loves his old hereditary trees.” Covide. 

While the ſubject of a tyrant has no country; he is therefore 
ſelfiſh and baſe-minded ; he has no family, no poſterity, no 
deſire of fame; or, if he has, of one that turns not on its 
18525 object. 


Any 


[113] 
guided and maintained; the education proper to each 
form; the influetice of climate, ſituation, religion, &c. 


on the minds of particular nations and on their policy. 
The ſubject, you ſee, is as extenſive as mankind; the 


Vor. III. H 3 


Any nation that wants public ſpirit, negleCts caps, 
ridicules the deſire of fame, and even of virtue and reaſon, 
muſt be ill governed. | 

Commerce changes intirely the fate and genius of nations, 


by communicating arts and opinions, circulating money, and 


introducing the materials of luxury ; ſhe firſt opens and po- 


lies the mind, then I and enervates both that and 


the body. 
Thoſe invaſions of effeminate Southern nations by the 


warlike Northern people, ſeem (in ſpite of all the terror, 
miſchief, and ignorance which they brought with them) to 


; in order to revive the ſpirit of mankind, 
Toftened and broken by the arts of commerce, to reſtore them 
to their native liberty and equality, and to give them again 
the power of ſupporting danger and hardſhip ; ſo a comet, 


with all the horrors that attend it as it paſſes through our 
ſyſtem, brings a ſupply of warmth and OT" to the ſun, and i 


of moiſture to the air. 


The doQrine of Epicurus is ever ruinous to ſociety : Ir had | 


its riſe when Greece was declining, and- perhaps haſtened its 
diſfolutiom 
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thoughts perfectly new, generally admirable as they are 
juſt, ſometimes a little too refined. In ſhort, there are 
faults, but ſuch as an ordinary man could never haye 
committed. The ſtyle very lively and conciſe (conſe- 


quently 


diſſolution, as alfa that of Rome; it is now propagated in 
France and in England, and ſeems likely to produce the 
ſame effect in both. | . 
One principal charaQteriſtic of vice in ſhe preſent age is 
the contempt of fame. _ 
_ Many are the uſes of good fame to a generous mind : 
extends our exiſtence and example into future ages; con- 
tinues and propagates virtue, which otherwiſe would be as 
ſhort-lived as our frame ; and prevents the prevalence of vice 
in a generation more corrupt even than our own. It is im- 
poſſible to conquer that natural defire we have of being re- 
membered ; even criminal ambition and avarice, the moſt ſelf- 
iſh of all paſſions, would wift to leave a name behind them.” 

I find alſo among theſe papers a fingle couplet much too 
beautiful to be loft, though the place where he meant to in- 
troduce it cannot be aſcertained; it muſt, however, have 
made a part of fome deſcription. of the effect which the £ofor- 
mation had on our national manners : 

When Love could teach a monarch to be wiſe, 
And aaa firſt E's from BuLLex's Rees 


4 | Thus, 


tart 


quently ſometimes obſcure); it is the gravity of Taci- 


tus, whom he admires, tempered with the gaiety and 
fire of a Frenchman. The time of night will not ſuffer 


me to go on; but I will write again in a week. 


H2 LETTER 


* 


Thus, with all the attention that a connoiffeur in paint- 
ing employs in collecting every ſlight out line as well as 
finiſhed drawing which led to the completion of ſome capi- 
tal picture, I have endeavoured to preſerve every fragment 
of this great poetical deſign. It ſurely deſerved this care, as 


it was one of the nobleſt which Mr, Gray ever attempted ;_ 


and alſo, as far as he carried it into execution, the moſt 


exquiſitely finiſhed. That he carried it no further is, and 


muſt ever be, a moſt ſenſible loſs to the republic of letters. 
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Lr. 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHA R TON. 


Cambridge, April 25, 1749. 
Perceive that ſecond parts are as bad to write as 
they can be to read; for this, which you ought to 
have had a week after the firſt, has been a full month 
in coming forth. The ſpirit of lazineſs (the ſpirit of 
the place) begins to poſſeſs even me, who have ſo long 
declaimed againſt it; yet has it not ſo prevailed, but 
that I feel that diſcontent with myſelf, that ennui, that 
ever accompanies it in its beginnings. Time will ſettle 
my conſcience ; time will reconcile me to this Ianguid 
companion : We ſhall ſmoke, we ſhall tipple, we ſhall 
doze together: We ſhall have our little jokes like other 
people, and our old ſtories: Brandy will finiſh what 
Port began; and a month after the time you will ſee 
in ſome corner of a London Evening-Poſt, . Yeſter- 
<« day died the Reverend Mr. John Gray, Senior Fel- 
<< low of Clare-Hall, a facetious companion, and well 
<« reſpected by all that knew him. His death is co 
«© poſed to have been occaſioned by a fit of an 
c plexy, being found fallen out * bed with his head i in 
<< the chamber-pot.“ 


In 


8 { 117 ] 
Ia the meanwhile, to go on with my account of 
new books. Monteſquieu's work, which I mentioned 
before, is now publiſhing anew in 2 vols. 8vo. Have you 


ſeen old Crebillion's Catalina, a Tragedy, which has 


had a prodigious run at Paris? Hiſtorical truth is toa 
much perverted in it, which is ridiculous in a ftory ſo 
generally known; but if you can get over this, the 
ſentiments and verſification are fine, and moſt of the 


characters (particularly the principal one) painted with 


| great ſpirit, : £7 


Mr. Birch, the indefatigable, has juſt put out a 
thick octavo of original papers of Queen Elizabeth's 
time; thee are many curious things in it, particularly 
letters from Sir Robert Cecil (Saliſbury) about his ne- 


gotiations with Henry IV, of France, the Earl of Mon- 


mouth's odd account of Queen Elizabeth's death, ſe- 
veral peculiarities of James I. and Prince Henry, &c. 
and above all, an excellent account of the ſtate of 
France, with characters of the king, his court, and 
miniſtry, by Sir George Carew, ambaſſador there. 
This, I think, is all new. worth mentioning, that 1 
have ſeen or heard of; except a Natural Hiſtory of 
Peru, in Spaniſh, printed at London, by Don ü 


ſomething, a man of learning, ſent thither by that court 
on purpoſe. 45 You 


[ 118 

Tou aſk after my chronology. It was begun, as 1 
told you, almoſt two years ago, when I was in the 
midſt of Diogenes Laertius and his Philoſophers, as 2 
procemium to their works. My intention in forming 
this table was not ſo much for public events, though 
theſe too have a column aſſigned them, but rather in a 
literary way to compare the time of all great men, their 
writings and their tranſactions. I have brought it from 
the 3oth Olympiad, where it begins, tothe 113th; that 
is, 332 years *, My only modern aſſiſtants were ye 
ham, Dodwell, and Bentley. 


I have ſince that read Pauſanias and Athenæus alt 
through, and Æſchylus again. I am now in Pindar 
and Lyſias ; for I take verſe and proſe together like 
bread and cheeſe, | 
| ; LETTER 
N O T K. : 
» Fhis laborious work was formed much in the manner 
of the Preſident Henault's «© Hiſtoire de France.“ Every 
page conſiſted of nine columns; one for the Olympiad, the 
next for the Archons, the third for the public affairs of 
Greece, the three next for the Philoſophers, and the three 
laſt for Poets, Hiſtorians, and-Orators. I do not find it 
earried further than the date above · mentioned. 


* 
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L rr 


mas Auguſt 8, 1749. 

Promiſed Dr. Keene long fince to give you an ac- 

| count of our magnificences here &; but the news 
papers and he himſelf in perſon, have got the ſtart of 
my indolence, ſo that by this time you are well ac- 
quainted with all the events that adorned that week of 
wonders. Thus much I may venture to tell you, be- 
cauſe it is probable nobody elfe has done it, that our 
friend * *'s zeal and eloquence ſurpaſſed all power of 
deſcription. Veſuvio in an eruption was not more vio- 
lent than his utterance, nor (fince I am at my moun- 
tains) Pelion, with all its pine-trees in a ſtorm of wind, 
more impetuous than his action; and yet the Senate- 
Houſe ſtill ſtands, and (I thank God) we are all ſafe 
and well at your ſervice. I was ready to ſink for him, 


and ſcarce dared to look about me, when I was ſure it 


was all over; but ſoon found I might have ſpared my 
confuſion ; all people joined to "A him. Every 


thing 


N OT E. 
+ The Duke of Neweaſtle's Inſtallation as Chancellor af 


the Uaiverſity. 
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thing was quite right; and I dare ſware not three people 
here but think him a model of oratory; for all the 
Duke's little court came with a reſolution to be pleaſed; 

and when the tone was once given, the univerſity, who 
ever wait for the judgment of their betters, ſtruck into 
it with an admirable harmony: for the reſt of the per- 
formances, they were juſt what they uſually are. Eyery 
one, while it laſted, was very gay and very buſy in the 


morning, and very owliſh and very tipſy at night: It 5 


make no exceptions from the Chancellor to Blue-coat. 


| Maſon's Ode was the only entertainment that had any 


tolerable elegance; and, for my own, part, I think it 
(with ſome little abatements) uncommonly well on ſuch 
an occaſion. Pray let me know your ſentiments ; for 


doubtleſs you have ſeen it, The author of it grows 


apace into my good graces, as I know him more; he 


is very ingenious, with great good-nature and ſimpli- 


city; a little vain, but in ſo harmleſs and ſo comical 2 


way, that it does not offend one at all; a little ambi- 
tious, but withal ſo ignorant in the world and its ways, 


that this does not hurt him in one's opinion ſo ſincere 


and fo undiſguiſed, that no mind, with a ſpark of ge- 
neroſity, would ever think of hurting him, he lies fo 
open to injury; but ſo indolent, that if he cannot over- 


come this * all his good * will ſignify no- 
ing 
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thing at all. After all, I like him fo well, | could 
wu you knew him, 


1 * , 1 1 
* 8 . . 27: v0 -- * * * Si * 
_ - 4 
- . 


L ET TI ͤ 
Mr. GRAY to his MOTHER, 
| Cambridge, Nov. 7, 1749+ 


HE unhappy news J have juſt received from you 
equally ſurprizes and afflicts me *. I have loſt 


a perſon I loved very much, and have been uſed to 


from my infancy ; but am much more concerned for 
your loſs, the circumſtances of which I forbear to dwell 
upon, as you muſt be too ſenſible of them yourſelf; 
and will, I fear, more and more need a conſolation 


that no one can give, except He who has preſerved her 
to you ſo many years, and at laſt, when it was his 
pleaſure, has taken her from us to himſelf : and per- 


| haps, 
N O rr E. 


The death of his aunt, Mrs. Mary Antrobus, who died 
the 5th of November, and was buried in a vault in Stoke 


church-yard near the chancel door, in which alſo his mo- 


ther and himſelf (according to the 2 in his will) wy 
vfterwards buried. 
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laps, if we reflect upon what ſhe felt in this life, we 
may look upon this as an inſtance of his goodneſs both | 
to her, and to thoſe that loved her. She might have 
languiſhed many years before our eyes in a continual 
increaſe of pain, and totally helpleſs; the might have 
long wiſhed to end her miſery without being able to 
attain it; or pethaps even loſt all ſenſe, and yet con- 
tinued to breathe; a ſad ſpectacle to ſuch as muſt have 
felt more for her than ſhe could have done for herſelf, 
However you may deplore your own loſs, yet think that 
ſhe is at laſt eaſy and happy; and has now more occaſion 
to pity us than we her. I hope, and beg, you will 
1 upport yourſelf with that reſignation we owe to him, 
who gave us our being for our good, and who deprives 
us of it for the ſame reaſon. I would have come to 
you directly, but you do not ſay whether you deſire J 
ſhould or not; if you do, I beg I may know it, for 
there is nothing to hinder me, and I am in very good 
health. 


LETTER 
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LE ETF TE RR, 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WHART ON. 


Stoke, Auguſt 9, 17 50. 
A RISTOTLE fays (one may write Greek to you 


without ſcandal) that Oi Tora: o Hantover Tp 


wN amddig, d THY evepyrzccn* tar Of Xporiog ; aol a 
YunTas K The Alas dor AUD Toreivy. ofler dapn rer. 


IMAG SY Ola &rpoonyopic die Av. 

But Ariſtotle may ſay whatever he pleaſes, I do not find 
myſelf at all the worſe for it. 1 could indeed wiſh to re- 
freſh my Exe a little at Durham by the fight of you, 


but when is there a probability of my being ſo happy? It 


concerned me greatly when I heard the other day that 


your aſthma continued at times to afflict you, and that 


you were often obliged to go into the country to 
breathe ; you cannot oblige me more than by giving 
me an account both of the ſtate of your body and 


mind: I hope the latter is able to keep you chearful and 


eaſy in ſpite of the frailties of its companion. As to 


my own, it can neither do one nor the other; and I 
have the mortification to find my ſpiritual part the moſt 
infirm thing about me. You have doubtleſs heard of 


the 
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| the Joſs I have had in Dr. Middleton, whoſe houſe wag 
the only eaſy place one could find to conyerſe in at 
Cambridge: For my part I find a friend fo uncommon 
a a thing, that I cannot help regretting even an old ac- 
quaintance, which is an indifferent likeneſs of it ; and 
though I do not approve the ſpirit of his books, me- 
thinks tis pity the world ſhould loſe io rare a thing as 
a good writer “. 


My ſtudies cannot furniſh a recommendation of many 
| new books to you. There is a defence * de VEfprit 
des Loix,” by Monteſquieu himſelf ; it has ſome lively 
things in it, but is very ſhort, and his adverſary appears 
to he ſo mean a bigot that he deſerved no anſwer. 
There are 3 vols. in 4to of © Hiſtoire du Cabinet 
du Roy, by Meſſrs. Buffons and. d' Aubenton;“ the 
firſt is a man of character, but I am told has hurt it 
by this work. It is all a ſort of introduction to natural 
hiſtory ; the weak part of it is a love of ſyſtem which 
runs through it; the moſt contrary thing in the world 
to a ſcience entirely grounded upon experiments, and 

which 

N'O T E. 


Mr. Gray uſed to ſay, that good writing not only re- 
quired great parts, byt the very beſt of thoſe parts, 
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which has nothilis to do with + vivacity bf imagination 
However I cannot help commending the general view 
which he gives of the face of the earth, followed by a 
particular one of all the known nations, their peculiar 
figure and manners, which is the beſt epitome of geo- 
graphy I ever met with, and written with ſenſe and 
elegance ; in ſhort, theſe books are well worth turning 


over. The Memoirs of the Abbe de Mongon, in 5 


vols. are highly commended, but I have not ſeen them. 
He was engaged in ſeveral embaſſies to Germany, Eng- 
land, &c. during the courſe of the late war. The Pre- 
ſident Henault's ** Abrege Chronologique de VHiſtoire 
de France,” I believe I have before W to you as 

a very good * of! ts Ent. 5 6 


4 


4 


About this time Mr. Gray had put his laſt hand to 


his celebrated Elegy in the Country Church-yard, and 


had communicated it to his friend Mr. Walpole, whoſe 
good taſte was too much charmed with it to ſuffer him 
to withhold the ſight of it from his acquaintance z ac- 

cordingly 


* 0 9 E. 
+ One cannot therefore help 3 that Mr. Gray 


let his imagination lie dormant ſo frequently, in e to 
apply himſelf to this very ſcience. , : 


— ” # — 


w}- 

cordingly it was ſhewh about for ſome time in man- 
ſcript, (as Mr. Gray intimates in the ſubſequent letter 
to Dr. Wharton) and received with all the applauſe it 
ſo juſtly merited, Amongſt the reſt of the faſhionable 
world, for to theſe only it was at preſent communicated, 
Lady Cobham, who now lived at the manſion- houſe at 
Stoke-Pogis, had read and admired it; She wiſhed to 
be acquainted with the author; accordingly her relation 
Miſs Speed and Lady Schaub, then at her houſe, un- 
dertook to bring this about by making him the firſt viſit, 
He happened to be from home, when the Ladies arrived 
at his Aunt's ſolitary manſion ; and, when he returned; 
was ſurprized to find, written on one of his papers in 

the parlour where he uſually read; the following note 
Lady Schaub's compliments to Mr. Gray; ſhe is 
& ſorry not to have found him at home, to tell him 
<« that Lady Brown is very well.” This neceſſarily 
obliged him to return the viſit, and ſoon after induced 
him to | compoſe a ludicrous account of this little adven- 
ture, for the amuſement of the Ladies in queſtion. He 
wrote it in ballad meaſure,” and entitled it a Long 
Story: when it was handed about in manuſctipt, no- 
thing could be more various than the opinions concern- 
ing it; by ſome it was thought a maſter- piece of origi- 
nal humonr,: by ethers a wild and fantaſtic farrago 3 
| Eg 3 1 
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and when it was publiſhed, the ſentiments of good 
judges were equally divided about it. How it came to 


be printed I ſhall mention hereafter ; and alſo inform 


the reader why Mr. Gray rejected it in the collection 
which he himſelf made of his Poems: In the meanwhile, 
as I think it ought to have a place in theſe Memoirs, for 
reaſons too obvious to inſiſt upon, I ſhall beg leave to 
preface it with my own idea of the author's peculiar 
vein of humour; which, with my notes on the piece 
itſelf, may perhaps account in ſome ſort for the variety 


of opinions which people of acknowledged taſte have | 


formed concerning it. 


Mr. Gray had not (in my opinion) either in his con- 
verſation or writing much of what is called pure 
humour ; it was always ſo much blended either with 
wit, fancy, or his own peculiar character, that it be- 
came equivocal, and hence not adapted to pleaſe gene- 
rally: It had more of the manner of Congreve than 
Addiſon; and we know where one perſon reliſhes my 
Lady Wilſhfort, there are thouſands that admire Sir Ro- 


get de Coverley : : It will not howeyer from hence fol- 


low, that Lady Wiſhfort is ill drawn; for my own part 
I think it one of the moſt entertaining characters that 
ever was written. I know, however, that it is com- 


monly 
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mönly thought extravagant and unnatural ; and I $4. 
lieve it is true, that no woman ever exiſted who had fo 
much folly and affectation, and at the ſame time ſo muchi 
wit and fancy; yet every one ſees that were this fancy 
and wit taken away, her character would become in- 
ſipid, in proportion as it became more natural; ſo that, 
in this and other inſtances, i Congreve's fools were fools 
indeed, they would, by being true characters, ceaſe to 
be entertaining ones. It may be further obſerved on the 

| ſubje& of humour, that it may and ought to be divide 
into ſevefal ſpecies : there is one ſort, that of Terence's, 
which ſimply pleaſes without forcing a ſmile; anothet, 
like Mr. Addiſon's, which not only pleaſes, but makes 
us ſmile into the bargain. Shakeſpear's, Swift's, Con- 
gfeve's, and Prior's uſi ually goes further, and makes us 
laugh: I infer not from hence that this latter ſort is the 
beſt: I only aſſert, that howſoever it may be mixt 
with other ingredients, it ought alſo to be called Hu- 
mour. The critic, however, who judges by rule, 
and who will not be pleaſed unleſs legitimately, will 
be apt to condemn this ſpecies of mixt humour ; and 
the common reader will not always have either wit or 
imagination enough to comprehend or taſte it. But 1 
have ſaid Mr. Gray not only mixed wit and fancy with 
his humour, but alſo his own particular character; and 
NC 
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being naturally delicate, and at times even faſtidious, 
his humbur generally took the ſame caſt ; and would 
therefore be only reliſhed by ſuch of his friends, as, 
conſcious of his ſuperior excellencies, thought this de- 


fect not only pardonable but entertaining, which a 
character of this ſort ( being humorous in itſelf) always 


is, when it is not carried to any offenſive extreme, Yet 
as this obſervation relates only to his converſation and 
familiar letters, (for to theſe only it can be applied) I 
have no occaſion to inſiſt on it further; and ſhall only 
add, that whatever the generality of readers may think 
of Mr; Gray's talent in this way, there will always be 
ſome; and thoſe far from the loweſt claſs, to whom it 
will appear excellent: for humour may be true, when 
it ceaſes to be pure or unmixt, if the ingredients which 
go to its compoſition be true alſo. Falſe wit and a 
wild fancy would debaſe the beſt humour in the world, 
as they frequently do in Rabelais and Sterne (without 
taking more exceptionable matters into eonſideration); 


but when Faun they ſerve to heighten and embel- 
liſh it. 


Wi. 2 3 
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KA I. ONG STORY. 
I Britain's iſle, no matter where, 
I An antient pile of building ſtands : 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ'd the pow'r of Fairy hands 
To raiſe the ceiling's fretted height, 
Each pannel in achievements cloathing, 
| Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And paſſages, that lead to nothing. 
Full oft within the ſpacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o'er him, 
My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls; 
The ſeal and maces danc'd before him, 


His 

N O T E 8. . 
8 The mauſion- houſe at Stoke-Pogis, then in the poſſeſſion 
of Viſcounteſs Cobham. The ſtyle of building, which we 
now call Queen Elizabeth's, is here admirably deſcribed, 
both with regard to its beauties and defects; and the third 
and fourth ſtanzas delineate the fantaſtic manners of her time 
with equal truth and humour. The houſe formerly belong- 
ed to the Earls of Huntingdon and the family of Hatton. 


b Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, promoted by Queen Elizabeth 
for his graceful perſon and fine dancing. G.—Brawls were a 
fart of figure-dance, then in vogue, and probably deemed as 
elegant as our modern Cotillions, or ſtill more modern Qua- 
atilles. „„ 


. 
His buſhy beard, and ſhoe-ftrings green, 
His high-crown'd hat, and fattin doublet, | 
Mov'd the ſtout heart of England's Queen, 1 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 
What, in the very firſt beginning : 
Shame of the verſifying tribe 
- Your hiſt'ry whither are you ſpinning ! = 
Can you do nothing but deſcribe ? 
A houſe there is (and that's enough) 
From whence one fatal morning iſſues 
© A brace of warriors, not in buff, 
But ruſtling in their ſilks and tiſſues. 
The firſt came cap-a-pee from France, 
Her conqu'ring deſtiny fulfilling, 
Whom meaner beauties eye aſkance, 
And vainly ape her art of killing. 
| The other Amazon kind heaven 
Had arm'd with ſpirit, wit, and ſatire: 
But Cobham had the poliſh giv'n, 
And tip'd her arrows with good- nature. 
N 1 2 | To 
N O T ER. 


The reader i 1s already apprized who theſe a were; 
the two deſcriptions are prettily contraſted ; and nothing can 


be more happily turnetl than the compliment to Tae Cob- . 


ham i in the eighth ſtanza, 


* 
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To celebrate her eyes, her air 
| Coarſe panegyrics would but teaze her. 
| Meliſſa is her Nom de Guerre, 
Alas, who would not wiſh to pleaſe her ! 
With bonnet blue and capuchine, 
And aprons long they hid their armour, 
And veil'd their weapons bright and keen 
In pity to the country farmer. 
Fame in the ſhape of A Mr. P—t 
(By this time all the pariſh know it) 
Had told, that thereabouts there lurk*d 
A wicked Imp they call a Poet: 
Who prowl'd the country far and near, : 
Bewitch'd the children of the peaſants, 
Dried up the cows, and lam'd the deer, 
And ſuck'd the eggs, and kill'd the pheaſants. 
My Lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine, 
She'd iſſue out her high commiſſion T7 
To rid the manor of ſuch vermin. 2 
The 
r 5 
© I have been told that this Gentleman, a neighbour and 


acquaintance of Mr. Gray's in the country, was much diſ- 


pleaſed at the liberty here taken with his name ; yet, us 


without any great reaſon. 


t. 
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The Heroines undertook the taſk, 


Thro' lanes unknown, ofer ſtiles they ventur'd : 


Rap'd at the door, nor ſtay'd to aſk, 
But bounce into the parlour enter d. 
The trembling family they daunt, 


They flirt, they ſing, they laugh, they tattle, 


Rummage his Mother, pinch his Aunt, 
And up ftairs in a whirlwind rattle, 


Each hole and cupboard they explore, 
Each creek and cranny of his chamber, 


Run hury-fkurry round the floor, 
And oer the bed and teſter clamber ; 
Into the drawers and china pry, 
Papers and books, a huge imbroglio'! 
Under a tea-cup he might lie, 5 
Or creaſed, like dogs-ears, in a folio. 
On the firſt marching of the troops, 
The Muſes, hopeleſs of his pardon, 
Convey'd him underneath their hoops 
To a ſmall cloſet in the garden. 


So Rumor ſays : (Who will, believe.) 


But that they left the door. a-jar, 


Where, ſafe and laughing in his ſleeve, | 


* heard the diſtant din of war. 


Sy „ 
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Short was his joy. He little knew 
The pow'r of Magic was no fable; 
Out of the window, whiſk, they flew, 
But left a ſpell upon the table. 
„ The 
„ r . : 
e Fancy is here ſo much blended with the humour, that 
F believe the two ſtanzas which ſucceed this line, are among 
thoſe which are the leaſt reliſhed by the generality. The 
_ deſcription of the ſpell, I know, has appeared to many per- 
ſons abſolutely unintelligible ; yet if the reader adverts to 
that peculiar idea which runs through the whole, I imagine 
the obſcurity complained of will be removed. An incident, 
we ſee, ſo light as the ſimple matter of fact, required ſome- 
thing like machinery to enliven it: Accordingly the author 
choſe, with propriety enough, to employ for that purpoſe 
thoſe notions of witchcraft, ghoſts, and enchantment, which 
prevailed at the time when the manſion-houſe was built. He 
deſcribes himſelf as a dæmon of the loweſt claſs, a wvicked imp 
who lamed the deer, &c. againſt whoſe malevolent power 
Lady Cobham (the Gloriana of the piece) employs two ſu- 
perior enchantreſſes. Congruity of imagery, therefore, re- 
quired the card they left upon the table to be converted into 
a a ſpell. Now all the old writers, on theſe ſubjects, are very 
minute in deſcribing the materials of ſuch taliſmans. Hence, 
therefore, his groteſque idea of a compoſition of tranſparent 
bird-lime, 
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The words too eager to unriddle, © *' 
The Poet felt a ſtrange diſorder : | ie 
"Tranſparent bird-lime form'd the middle, 
And chains inviſible the border. 

So cunhing was the Apparatus, 
The powerful pot-hooks did ſo move him, 
That, will he, nill he, to the Great-houſe 
He went, as if the Devil drove him. 

* Yet on his way (no ſign of grace, 

For folks in fear are apt to pray) | | 
| ca To 
G r E.* 
bird - lime, edged with inviſible chains i in order to catch and 
draw him to the tribunal. Without going further for ex- 
amples of this kind of imagery than the Poet's own works, 
let me inſtance two paſſages of the ſerious kind, ſimilar to 

this ludicrous one. In his Ode, entitled the Bard, 

Above, below, the roſe of ſnow, &C. Fe. 
And, again, in the Fatal Siſters, | 

« See the grieſſy texture grow.” 

It muſt, however, be allowed, that no perſon can fully re- 
liſh this burleſque, who is not much converſant with the 
old romance-writers, and with the Poets who formed them- 
-4 ſelves on their model. f | 
The humour of this and the following ſtanza is more 
pure, and conſequently more obvious. It might have been 
written by Prior, and the wit at the end is much in his beſt 


Manner. 


| 


I 
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To Phabus he prefer'd his caſe, 
And beg'd his aid that dreadful day. 
The Godhead wou'd have back'd his quarrel ; 
But with a bluſh on recollection, 
Own'd, that his quiver and his laurel 


Gainſt four ſuch eyes were no protection. 
The court was fate, the Culprit there, 
Forth from their gloomy manſions creeping 


The Lady Janes and Joans repair, 
And from the gallery ſtand peeping : 


Such as in filence of the night 
Come (ſweep) along ſome winding entry, 


( Styack has often ſeen the ſight) 
Or at the chapel door ſtand centry : 
| In 
„„ 9. 

8 s Here Fancy i is again uppermoſt, and ſoars as high on 
her comic, as on another occaſion ſhe does on her lyric 
wing: For now a Chorus of ghoſtly old women of quality 

come to give ſentence on the culprit Poet, juſt as the ſpirits 
of Cadwallo, Urien, and Hoel join the Bard in dreadful 

| ſymphony to denounce vengeance on Edward I. The route 
of Fancy, we ſee, is the ſame both on the humorous and 
ſublime occaſion. No wonder, therefore, if either of them 
ſhould fail of being generally taſted. On 


The Houſe-Keeper. G. 
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! In peaked hoods and mantles tarniſh'd, 
Sour viſages, enough to ſcare ye, 
High dames of honour once, that garniſh'd 
The drawing -room of fierce Queen Mary. 

The Peereſs comes. The audience ſtare, 
And doff their hats with due ſubmiſſion: 
She curtſies, as ſhe takes her chair, 

To all the people of condition. 
The Bard, with many an artful fib, 
Had in imagination fenc'd him, 
Diſprov'd the arguments of * Squib, 
And all that! Groom could urge againſt him. 
But ſoon his rhetorick forſook him, 
When he the ſolemn hall had ſeen ; 
A ſudden fit of ague ſhook him, | 
He ſtood as mute as poor ® Macleane. 


| 2B 
K E of 


1 The deſcription is here excellent, and I ſhould think 
would pleaſe univerſally, | 


— Groom of the Chamber. G. 
-1. The Steward. G. 1 5 
n A famous Highwayman hanged the week before. G 5D 


This ſtanza is of the ſort where wit rather than fancy pre: 
yails, conſequently much i in Prior” s manner. 


; 
7 


| 


1861 
Vet ſomething he was heard to mutter, 4 
& How in the Park beneath an old tree 
(Without deſign to hurt the butter, 
5 Or any malice to the poultry,) 
<« He once or twice had pen'd a ſonnet ; 
&« Yet hop'd, that he might ſave his bacon; 
£ Numbers would give their oaths upon it, 
He ne'er was for a conj'rer taken.“ 
The ghoſtly prudes with en hagged face 
Already had condemn'd the ſinner. 
My Lady roſe, and with a grace 
o She ſmil'd, and bid him come to dinner, 
| 9 Jeſu- : 
072 be -: 
n Hagged, 7. e. the face of a witch or Hag ; ; the epithet 
Hagard has been ſometimes miſtaken, as conveying the ſame 


idea ; but it means a very different thing, viz. wild and 
farouche, and is taken from an unreclaimed hawk, called 


an Hagard; in which its proper ſenſe the Poet uſes it finely 


on a ſublime occaſion : | 
| Cloath'd in the ſable * of woe, 
With hagard eyes the Poor tood. 


1 


: 1 


Vide Ode Gth, 
0 * the ſtory finiſhes ; the exclamation of the Ghoſts 


| which follows is charaReriſtic of the Spaniſh manners of the 


ape, when they are ſ uppoſed to have lived; and the 500 


| ſtanzas, ſaid to be loſt, may be imagined to contain the re- 
maiĩnder of their long-winded expoſtulation. 
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te Jeſu-Maria ! Madam Bridget, 
5 Why, what can the Viſcounteſs mean? © 
(Cried the ſquare-hoods in woeful fidget) „„ ov 
$5 The times are alter'd quite and clean! 
cc Decorum's turn'd to mere civility; 
_ & Her air and all her manners ſhew it. 
6 Commend me to her affability ! 
be Speak to a Comraoner and Poet!“ 
Here 500 Stanzas are Ig. 
And ſo God ſave our noble King, 
And guard us from long-winded Lubbers, 
That to eternity would ſing, 
And keep my Lady from her Rubbers. 
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Mr, GRAY to Dr, WHARTON. 


Day 17, 1750. 
O my houſe I cannot ſay much +, I wiſh I could; 


but for my heart it is no leſs yours than it has 
long been; and the laſt thing in the world that will 


throw 25 


u O T 8B. 


1 The houſe he was rebuilding in Corakill, See Letter 
Vun. of this n 
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throw it into tumults is a fine Lady. The verſes, you 
ſo kindly try to keep in countenance, were written 
merely to divert Lady Cobham and her family, and 
ſucceeded accordingly ; but being ſhewed about in town 


are not liked there at all. Mrs. *, a very faſhionable 


perſonage, told Mr. Walpole that ſhe had ſeen a thing 
by a friend of his which ſhe did not know what to 
make of, for it aimed at every thing, and meant no- 
thing; to which he replied, that he had always taken 


her for a woman of ſenſe, and was very ſorry to be un- 
deceived. On the other hand, the ſtanzas 4 which I 
now incloſe to you have had the misfortune, by Mr. 
Walpole's fault, to be made till more public, for 
which they certainly were never meant; but it is tao | 
late to complain. They have been ſo applauded, it is 
quite a ſhame to repeat it: I mean not to be modeſt 3 
but it is a ſhame for thoſe who have ſaid ſuch ſuperla- 
tive things about them, that I cannot repeat them. I 
ſhould have been glad that you and two or three more 
people had liked them, which would have ſatisfied, my 
ambition on this head amply. I have been this month 
in town, not at Newcaſtle-Houſe ; but diverting my- 
ſelf among my gay acquaintance, and return to my cell 
with 
N O T EF, 
1 Elegy in a Country Church-Vard. 


41 


> 
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with fo much the more pleaſure. I dare not ſpeaks of | 
my future excurſion to Durham for fear of a diſap- 
pointment, but at preſent it is my full intention. | 


L E T T E IV 
Mr. GRAY tw Mr. WALPOLE. 


Cambridge, Feb. 11, 17 31. 

8 you have brought me into a little ſort of di- 
ſtreſs, you muſt aſſiſt me, I believe, to get out 
of it as well as I can, Yeſterday I had the misfortune 
of receiving a letter from certain gentlemen (as their 
bookſeller expreſſes it), who have taken the Magazine : 
of Magazines into their hands : They tell me that an 
ingenious Poem, called reflections in a Country Church- 
Yard, has been communicated to them, which they 
are printing forthwith ; that they are informed that the 
excellent author of it is I by name, and that they beg 
not only his indulgence, but the honour of his corre- 
ſpondence, &c. As I am not at all diſpoſed to be 
either ſo indulgent, or ſo correſpondent, as they deſire, 
I have but one bad way left to eſcape the honour they 
would inflict upon me; and therefore am obliged to 
| 1 | deſire | 
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deſire you would make Dodſley print it immediately 


(which may be done in leſs than a week's time) from 
your copy, but without my name, in what form is moſt 


convenient for him, but on his beſt paper and cha- 
racter; he muſt correct the preſs himſelf, and print it 


without any interval between the ſtanzas, becauſe the 
ſenſe is in ſome places continued beyond them; and 


the title muſt be. Elegy, written in a Country Church- 
Vard. If he would add a line or two to ſay it came into 
his hands by accident, I ſhould like it better. If you 
behold the Magazine of Magazines in the light that I 
do, you will not refuſe to give yourſelf this trouble on 


my account, which you have taken of your own accord 


before now. If Dodſley do not do this Itatnediately, he 


may as well let it alone. 


8 8 »» A 


LIT TES Tor 


3 1 19, 1752. 
AVE you read Madame de Maintenon's letters? 
They are undoubtedly genuine; they begin very 
early in her life, before ſhe married Scarron, and con- 
l tinue 


tinue after the king's death to within a little while of her 
own: they bear all the marks of a noble ſpirit (in her 
_ adverſity particularly) of virtue and unaffected devo- 
tion; inſomuch, that I am almoſt perſuaded ſhe was 
actually married to Lewis the XIV. and never his 
| Miftreſs : and this not out of any policy or ambition, 

but conſcience: for ſhe was what we ſhould call a bi- 
got, yet with great good ſenſe: In ſhort, ſhe was too | 
good for a court. Misfortunes in the beginning of her 
life had formed her mind (naturally lively and impa- 
tient) to reflection and a habit of piety, She was al- 
ways miſerable while ſhe had the care of Madame de 
Monteſpan's children; timid and very cautious of ma- 
king uſe of that unlimited power fhe roſe to afterwards, 
for fear of treſpaſſing on the king's friendſhip for her ; 
and after his death not at all afraid of meeting her 
own. 


I do not know what to ſay to you with regard to 

Racine; it ſounds to me as if any body ſhould fall up- 
on Shakeſpear, who indeed lies infinitely more open to 
criticiſm of all kinds; but I ſhould not care to be the 
perſon that undertook it. If you do not like Athaliah 
or Britannicus, there is no more to be ſaid, I have 
: done, 1 


Biſhop 


— — Such — — 
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| Biſhop Hall's ſatires, called Virgidemiæ, ate lately 
republiſhed. They are full of ſpirit and poetry; as 
much of the firſt as Dr. Donne, and far more of the 
latter: they were written at the univerſity when he was 


about . twenty-three n= wy and in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time: 


Lou do not ſay whether you have read the Crito #., 
I only recommend the dramatic part of the Phædo to 
you, not the argumentative. The ſubje& of the 


Eraſtæ is good, it treats of that peculiar character and 


turn of mind which belongs to a true philoſopher, but 


it is ſhorter than one would wiſh. The Euthyphro I 


would not read at all. 


3 yy 1 


LETTER XVII. 


Mr. GRAY w Mr. WALPOLE, 


| Stoke, Fan. I 7 53. 
Am at preſent at Stoke, to which place I came at 


half an hour's warning upon the news I received of 
my mother's illneſs, and did not expect to have found 


N „% F:- Mo 
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her alive; but when I arrived ſhe was much better, and 


continues ſo, I ſhall therefore be very glad to make 7 | 


you a viſit at Strawberry-Hill, whenever you give me 
notice of a convenient time. I am ſurprized at the 
print *, which far ſurpaſſes my idea of London graving: 
The drawing itſelf was ſo finiſhed, that I ſuppoſe it 
did not require all the art I had imagined to copy it to- 
lerably. My aunts ſeeing me open your letter, took it 
to be a burying-ticket, and aſked whether any body had 
left me a ring; and ſo they ſtil] conceive it to be, even 
with all their ſpectacles on. Heaven forbid they ſhould 
luſpect it to belong to any verſes of mine, they would 
Vor. III. | K "von 
| #0 F e 
* A proof print of che Cul de Lampe, which Mr. Beudey 
deſigned for the Elegy in a country church-yard, and which 
repreſents a village-faneral; this occaſioned the pleaſant 
miſtake of his two aunts. The remainder of the letter re- 
{ates entirely to the, projected publication of Mr. Bentley's 
defigns, which were printed after by Dodſley this ſame year. 
The latter part of it, where he ſo vehemently declares againſt 
having his head prefixt to that work, will appear highly 
characteriſtical to thoſe readers, who were perſonally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gray. The print, which was taken from 
an original picture, painted by Echart, in Mr. Walpole's 
poſſeſſion, was actually more than half engraved ; but after- 
wands on this account ſuppreſſed. | BORD 


£ 
l 

: 
: 
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til. 


burn me for a poet. Ds. my own part I am ſatisfied, if 


this deſign of yours ſucceed ſo well as you intend it; 
and yet I know it will be accompanied with ſomething 
not at all agreeable to me.— While I write this, I re- 
ceive your ſecond letter. —Sure, you are not out of 
your wits ! This I know, if you ſuffer my head to be 
printed, you will infallibly put me out of mine. I con- 
Jure you immediately to put a ſtop to any ſuch deſign. 


Who is at the expence of engraving it, I know not; 5 
but if it be Dodſley, I will make up the loſs to him. 


The thing as it was, I know, will make me ridiculous 
enough ; but to appear in proper perſon, at the head 
of my works, conſiſting of half a dozen ballads in thir- 
ty pages, would be worſe than the pillory. I do aſſure 


you, if I had received ſuch a book, with ſuch a fron- 


tiſpiece, without any warning, I believe it would have 
given me a palſy : Therefore I rejoice to have received 
this notice, and ſhall not be eaſy till you tell me all 
thoughts of it are laid aſide. I am extremely i in earneſt, 


and cannot beat even the . 


: 
= n 


I had written to Dodſley if I had not received yours, 
to tell him how little I liked the title which he meant 
to prefix; but your letter has put all that out of my 
head, If = think it neceſſary to print theſe expla- 

| nations 


[145 1 
nations * for the uſe of people that have no eyes, I 
mould be glad they were a little altered. I am, to my 
| ſhame, in your debt for a long letter; but I cannot 
think of any thing elſe till you have ſet me at eaſe on 


this matter. 


| While Mr. Bentley was employed in making the 
Deſigns mentioned in the preceding letter, Mr. Gray, 
who greatly admired not only the elegance of his fancy, 
but alſo the neatneſs as well as facility of his execution, 
began a complimentary poem to him, which I ſhall 
now inſert. Matiy, readers will perhaps think the pa- 
negyric carried too far; ; as I own I did when he firſt 
ſhewed it me. Yet it is but juſtice to declare, that the 
-original drawings, now in Mr. Walpole's poſleflion, 

which I have ſince ſeen, are ſo infinitely ſuperior to the 
publiſhed engravings of them, that a perſon, who has 
only ſeen the latter, can by no means judge of the ex- 
cellericies of the former; Beſides, there is ſo much 
of groteſque fancy in the Deſigns themſelves, that it 
can be no great matter of wonder (even if the engra- 
1 1 en 


„ o u K. 
| * See the above-mentioned Defigns, where the explana-! 
tions here alluded to are inſerted. 
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vers had done juſtice to them) that they failed to pleaſe 
univerſally. What J have ſaid in defence of the Long 
Story might eaſily be applied to theſe productions of 
the fiſter art: But not to detain the reader from the 
peruſal of a fragment, many ſtanzas of which are equal 
in poetical merit to the beſt in his moſt finiſhed poems, 
I ſhall here only add that it was for the ſake of the 

Deſign which Mr. Bentley made for the Long Story, 
that Mr. Gray permitted it to be printed; yet not 
without clearly foreſeeing that he riſked ſomewhat by 
the publication of it, as he intimates in the preceding 
letter: and indeed the event ſhewed his judgment to be 


true in this particular, as it proved the leaſt popular of 
all his productions. 


STANZAS to Mr. BENTLEY. 


IN filent gaze the tuneful choir among, 
Half pleas'd, half bluſhing let the muſe admire, 

While Bentley leads her ſiſter-art along, 

And bids the pencil anſwer to the lyre. 
See, in their courſe, each tranſitory thought 

' Fix'd by his touch a laſting eſſence take ; 
Each dream, in fancy's'airy colouring wrought, 

To local n and life awake 


1 1 


( 19] 
The tardy chymes that us'd to linger on, 
To cenſure cold, and negligent of fame, 
In fwifter meaſures animated run, 
And catch a luſtre from his genuine flame. ; 
Ah could they catch his ſtrength, his eaſy grace, 
His quick creation, his unerring line; 
The energy of Pope they might efface, 
And Dryden's harmony ſubmit to mine, 
But not to one in this benighted age 
Is that diviner inſpiration giv'n, 
That burns in Shakeſpear's or in Milton's page, 
The pomp and prodigality of heav'n. 
As when conſpiring in the diamond's blaze, 
he meaner gems, that ſingly charm the ſight, 
Together dart their intermingled rays, 
And dazzle with a luxury of light, 
Enough for me, if to ſome feeling breaſt 
My lines a ſecret ſympathy mpart ; 
And as their pleaſing influence flows confeſt, 


A ſigh of ſoft reflection heave the heart. 
* 0 


. = 


kn 
N Q- * E. 8 
* A corner of the only manuſcript copy, which Mr. Gray | 
leſt of this fragment, is an torn; and though I 


have. 
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In the March following Mr. Gray loſt that Mother 
for whom, on all occaſions, we have ſeen he ſhewed ſo 
tender a regard. She was buried in the ſame vault 
where her ſiſter's remains had been depoſited more than 
three years before. As the inſcription on the tomb- 
ſtone (at leaſt the latter part of it) is undoubtedly of 
Mr. Gray's writing, it here would claim a place, even 
if it had not a peculiar pathos to recommend it, and, 
at the ſame time, a true inſcriptive ſimplicity. 


IN THE VAULT BENEATH ARE DEPOSITED, 
IN HOPE OF A JOYFUL RESURRECTION, 
3 THE REMAINS OF als 

MARY ANTROBUS. 
SHE DIED, UNMARRIED, NOV. v. MDCCXLIX, 
AGED LXVI. 


IN 

yo r bY 
have endeayoured to ſupply the chaſm, I am not quite ſatiſ- 
fied with the words which I have inſerted in the third line. I 
print my additions in italics, and ſhall be much pleaſed if | 
any reader finds a better ſupplement to this imperfeR ſtanza. 


1611 
iN THE SAME PIOUS CONFIDENCE = 
BESIDE HER FRIEND AND SISTER, 
HERE SLEEP THE REMAINS OF 
DOROTHY GRAY, 
WIDOW, THE CAREFUL TENDER MOTHER 
OF MANY CHILDREN, ONE OF WHOM ALONE 
HAD THE MISFORTUNE | TO SURVIVE HER, 
SHE DIED MARCH XI. MDCCLIII. 
AGED LXYII, 


- 


LETT E £ $vn. 


Mr. GRAY ta Mr. MAS O = 


| Durham, Dec. 26, 1753. 
Little while before I received your melancholy 
letter, I had been informed by Mr. Charles 


Aviſon of one of the ſad events you mention *. I 


know what it is to loſe perſons that one's eyes and heart 
have. © 
N O TV. 

* The al of my Father, and of Dr. Marmaduke 
Pricket, a young Phyſician of my own age, with whom I 
was brought up from infancy, who died of the ſame infec- 
tious fever, 


DN — —  — — — — . — — = 
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have long been uſed to; and I never deſire to part with 
the remembrance of that loſs, nor would wiſh you 
ſhould. It is ſomething that you had a little time to 
acquaint yourſelf with the idea before-hand; and that 
your Father ſuffered but little pain, the only thing that 
makes death terrible. After I have ſaid this, I cannot 
help expreſſing my ſurprize at the diſpoſition he has 


made of his affairs. I muſt (if you will ſuffer me to 


ſay ſo) call it great weakneſs; and yet perhaps your 
affliction for him is heightened by that very weakneſs ; 


for I know it is poſſible to feel an additional ſorrow for 
the faults of thoſe we have loved, even where that fault 


has been greatly injurious to ourſelves. —Let me deſire 
you nat to expoſe yourſelf to any further danger in the 
midſt of that ſcene of ſickneſs and death; but withdraw 


as ſoon as poſlible to ſome place at a little diſtance in the 
country; for I do not, in the leaſt, like the ſituation 
you are in. I do not attempt to conſole you on, the 


ſituation your fortune is left in; if it were far worſe, 
the good opinion I have of you tells me, you will never 
the ſooner do any thing mean or unworthy of yourſelf ; 
and conſequently I cannot pity you on this account, 


but I ſincerely do on the new loſs you have had of a 


good and friendly man, Whoſe memory I honour. 1 
have ſeen the ſcene you deſcribe, and know how dread- 


" "F283 
ful it is: I know too I am the better for it. We are 
all idle and thoughtleſs things, and have no ſenſe, no 
uſe in the world any longer than that ſad impreſſion laſts; 
the deeper it is engraved the better. 


Fe * _ 
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LE T r ‚ , 00 
Mr. GRAY to Dr. WH AR TON. 


Stoke, Sept. 18, 1754. 
Am Et you enter into the ſpirit of Sem | 
1 Caftle; it has a purity and propriety of Gothiciſm 
in it (with very few exceptions) that I have not ſeen 
elſewhere. My Lord Radnor's vagaries I ſee did not 


keep you from doing juſtice to his ſituation, which far 


ſurpaſſes every thing near it; and I do not know a more 
laughing ſcene than that about Twickenham and Rich- 


mond. Dr. Akenſide, I perceive, is no conjurer in 3 


architecture; eſpecially when he talks of the ruins of 
Perſepolis, which are no more Gothic than they are 
Chineſe. The Egyptian ſtyle (fee Dr. Pococke, not 
his diſcourſes, but his prints) was apparently the mo- 
ther of the Greek; and there is ſuch a ſimilitude be- 
tween the > Egyptian and thoſe Perſian ruins, as gave 


: 4 Diodorus 
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Diodorus room to affirm, that the old buildings of 
Perſia were certainly performed by Egyptian artiſts : 
As to the other part of your friend's opinion, that the 
Gothic manner is the Saracen or Mooriſh, he has a 
great authority to ſupport him, that of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren; and yet I cannot help thinking it undoubtedly 
wrong. The palaces in Spain I never ſaw but in de- 
ſcription, which gives us little or no idea of things; 
but the Doge's palace at Venice I have ſeen, which 
is in the Arabeſque manner: And the houſes of Bar- 
bary you may fee in Dr. Shaw's book, not to men- 
tion abundance of other Eaſtern buildings in Turkey, 
Perſia, & c. that we have views of; and they ſeem 
plainly to be corruptions of the Greek architecture, 
broke into little parts indeed, and covered with little 
ornaments, but in a taſte very diſtinguiſhable from that 
which we call Gothic. There is one thing that runs 


through the Mooriſh buildings that an imitator would 


certainly have been firſt ſtruck with, and would have 
tried to copy ; and that is the cupolas which coyer every 
thing, baths, apartments, and even kitchens ; yet wha 
ever ſaw a Gothic cupola? It is a thing plainly of 
Greek original. I do not ſee any thing but the flender 
ſpires that ſerve for ſteeples, which may perhaps be bor- 
rowed from the Saracen minarets on "_ * 


I 
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I take it ill you ſhould ſay any thing againſt the 
Mole, it is a reflexion I'ſee caſt at the Thames. Do 
you think that rivers, which have lived in London and 
its neighbourhood all their days, will run roaring and 
tumbling about like your tramontane torrents in the 
North? No, they only glide and whiſper. 
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Mr. GRAY to Dr. W HART ON. 


Cambridge, March , 1 755. 

Don not pretend to humble any one's pride; I love 
my own too well to attempt it. As to mortifying 
their vanity, it is too eaſy and too mean a taſk for me 
to delight in. You are very good in ſhewing ſo much 
ſenſibility on my account; but be aſſured my taſte for 
praiſe is not like that of children for fruit; if there were 
nothing but medlars and black-berries in the world, I 
could be very well content to go without any at all. I 
dare ſay that Maſon, though ſome years younger than 
I, was as little elevated with the approbation of Lord * 
. and Lord , *, as I am mortified by their ſilence, 


With 


TY 


Witch regard to publiſhing, I am not ſo much againſt 
the thing itſelf, as of publiſhing this Ode alone +. 1 
have two or three ideas more in my head; what is to 
come of them? Muſt they too come out in the ſhape 
of little ſixpenny flams, dropping one after another till 
Mr. Dodſley thinks fit to collect them with Mr. This's 
Song, and Mr. Tother's Epigram, into a pretty vo- 5 
lume? I am ſure Maſon muſt be ſenſible of this, and 
therefore cannot mean what he ſays; neither am I quite 
of your opinion with regard to ſtrophe and antiſtrophe *; 
| | | ſetting 
3 EY ad 0 2D OP EO ES 
+ His Ode on the Progreſs of Poetry. 


He often made the ſame remark to me in converſation, 
Which led me to form the laſt Ode of Caractacus in ſhorter 
ſtanzas: But we muſt not imagine that he thought the re- 
gular Pindaric method without its uſe; though, as he juſtly 
ſays, when formed in long ſtanzas, it does not fully ſucceed 
in point of effe& on the ear: For there was nothing which 
he more diſliked than that chain of irregular ſtanzas which 
Cowley introduced, and falſely called Pindaric ; and which 
from the extreme facility of execution produced a number 
of miſerable imitators, Had the regular return of Strophe, 
Antiſtrophe, and Epode no other merit than that of extreme 
difficulty, it ought, on this very account, to be valued; be- 


1 
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ſetting aſide the difficulty of execution, methinks it has 
little or no effect on the ear, which ſcarce perceives the 
regular return of metres at ſo great a diſtance from one 
another: to make it ſucceed, I am perſuaded the ſtan- 


zas muſt not conſiſt of above nine lines each at the 
moſt. Pindar has ſeveral ſuch Odes. 


Mr. Gen intimates, in the foregoing letter, that he 
had two or three more lyrical ideas in his head : One 
of theſe was the Barv, the exordium of which was at 
this time finiſhed ; I ſay finiſhed, becauſe his concep- 
tions, as well as his manner of diſpoling them, were ſo 


| ſingularly exact, that he had ſeldom occaſion to make 


many, except verbal emendations, after he had firſt 
committed his lines to paper. It was never his method 
to ſketch his general deſign in careleſs verſe ; he al- 
„ ways 
| DG Rs 

cauſe we well know that « Eaſy writing is no eaſy reading.“ 
It is alſo to be remarked, that Mr. Congreve, who (though 
without any lyrical powers) firſt introduced the regular Pin- 
daric form into the Engliſh language, made uſe of the ſhort 
ſtanzas which Mr. Gray here recommends,—See his Ode to 

the Queen: Works, vol. III. p. 438, Ed. Birm. 1 
have many of his critical letters by me on my own. 
compoſitions : Letters which, though they would not much 


amuſe 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
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ways finiſhed as he proceeded ; this, though it made 


his execution flow, made his compoſitions more per- 


fect. I think, however, that this method was only cal- 
culated to produce ſuch ſhort works as generally em- 
| plwoyed 
. 


' athuſe the public in general, contain excellent leſſons for 


young poets; from one of theſe I extract the following paſ- 
ſage, which ſeems to explain this matter more fully: “Ex- 
* treme conciſeneſs of expreſſion, yet pure, perſpicuous, 
* and muſical, is one of the grand beauties of lyric poetry: 


„This I have always aimed at, and never could attain, 
The neceſſity of rhyming is one great obſtacle to it: Ano- 


« ther, and perhaps a ſtronger, is that way you have 
« choſen, of caſting down your firſt thoughts careleſsly and | 
« at large, and then clipping them here and there at leiſure. 
% 'This method, after all poſſible pains, will leave behind 


it a laxity, a diffuſeneſs. The frame of a thought, 


« (©(herwiſe well-invented, well-turned, and well-placed) 
is often weakened by it: Dol talk nonſenſe? Or do you 
« underſtand me? I am perſuaded what I ſay is true in my 
« head, whatever it may be in proſe; for I do not pretend 
« to write proſe.” Nothing can be more juſt than this re- 


ma: Yet, as I ſay above, it is a mode of writing which is 
only calculated for ſmaller compoſitions : But Mr. Gray, 
though he applied it here to an Ode, was apt to think it a 
general rule, Now if an epic or dramatic poet were to re- 

op | ſolve 
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: ployed his poetical pen; and that from purſuing it, | 
| he grew tired of his larger deſigns before he had 
completed them, The fact ſeems to juſtify my opi- 
nion. But my principal reaſon for mentioning this 

| "oo 


R 
ſolve to finiſh every part of his work as highly as we have 
ſeen Mr. Gray laboured his firſt ſcene of Agrippina, I am 
apt to think he would tire of it as ſoon as our Author did; 
for in the courſe of ſo multifarious a work, he would find 
_ himſelf obliged to expunge ſome of the beſt written parts, 
in order to preſerve the unity of the whole. I know only 
one way to prevent this, and that was the method which 
| Racine followed; who (as his ſon tells us, in that amuſing 
life, though much zeſted with bigotry, which he has given 
us of his father) when he began a drama, diſpoſed every part 
of it accurately in proſe; and when he had connected all the 
ſcenes together, uſed to ſay, Ma Tragedie eſt faite.” (See 
La Vie de Jean Racine, p. 117. See alſo his ſon's other 
works, tom. 2d, for a ſpecimen in the firſt act of the Iphi- 
genia in Tauris.) M. Racine, it ſeems, was an eaſy verſi- 
fier in a language in which, they ſay, it is more difficult 
| than in ours to verify. It certainly is fo with regard to 


dramatic compoſitions. I am on this account perſuaded, 
that if the great Poet had written in Engliſh, he would have 
drawn out his firſt ſketches, not in proſe, but in carelefs 
blank verſe; yet this I give as mere matter of opinion, 
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at preſent, is to explain the cauſe why I have not been 
ſcrupulous in publiſhing ſo many of his fragments in 
the courſe of theſe Memoirs. It would have been un- 
pardonable in me to have taken this liberty with a de- 
ceaſed friend, had I not found his lines, as far as they 
Went, nearly as highly finiſhed as they would have been, 
when completed: if I am miſtaken in this, I hope the 
reader will rather impute it to a defect in my own 
| Judgment, than a want of OO” to Mr. ach 8 _ 
mory. 


. This conſideration, however, emboldens me to print 
the following fragment of an Ode in this place, which 
was unqueſtionably another of the ideas alluded to in 
the preceding letter: Since I find in his memorandum- 
book, of the preceding year 1754, a ſketch of his de- 
ſign as follows: <« Contraſt between the winter paſt 
< and coming ſpring. Joy owing to that viciſſitude.— 
« Many who never fecl that delight. —Sloth. —Envy. | 
% Ambition. How much happier the ruſtic who feels 
n. though he knows not how.“ I print this careleſs 
note, in order that the reader may conceive the intended | 
arrangement of the whole; who, I doubt not, will, on 
peruſing the following beautiful ſtanzas, lament with 
me that he left it incomplete; nor will it conſole him 
e for 


„„ 
for the loſs, if I tell him that I have had the boldneſs - 
to attempt to finiſh it myſelf, making uſe of ſome other 
lines and broken ſtanzas which he had written: But 
as my aim in undertaking this difficult taſæ was merely 
to elucidate the Poet's general meaning, I did not 
think that my additions were worthy to be inſerted in 
this place; they have found a more fit fituation by 
being thrown amongſt thoſe notes which I have put 
at the end of his Poems. 1 


OW the golden Morn aloft. 
Waves her dew-beſpangled wing, 
With vermil cheek, and whiſper ſoft 
She wooes the tardy Spring: | „ f 
Till April ſtarts, and calls around | 5 
The ſleeping fragrance from the ground; 
And lightly o'er the living ſcene 


Scatters his freſheſt, tendereſt green. 


| New-born flocks, in ruſtic dance, Day 
_ Friſking ply their feeble feet; 

Forgetful of their wintry trance 
The birds his preſence greet : dt 5 
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1 
But chief, che Sky-Lark warbles hight 


His trembling thrilling extacy 


And, leſſening from the dazzled ſight; 
Melts into air and liquid light. 


Yeſterd ay the ſullen year 
Saw the ſnowy whirlwind fly; 
Mute was the muſic of the air, 


The herd ſtood drooping by: 

Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
No yeſterday, nor morrow. know ; 
- *Tis man alone that joy deſcries 


With forward, and reverted eyes. 


KY 


Smiles on paſt Misfortune's brow, 


Soft Reflection's hand can'trace; 
And o'er the cheek of Sorrow throw 


A melancholy grace : 


While hope prolongs our happier hour; 
Or deepeſt ſhades, that dimly lower 


3 


And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of diſtant day. 


Still, where roſy Pleaſure leads, 


See a kindred Grief purſue; 4 
| | Behind 


j 


1 
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| Behind the ſteps that Miſery treads 


. 


— 


See the Wretch, that long has toſt 


Approaching Comfort view: 
The hues of bliſs more brightly glow, 
Chaſtis'd by ſabler tints of woe; 

And blended form, with artful ſtrife, 
The ſtrength and harmony of life. 


On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour loſt, 


And breathe, and walk again: 
The meaneſt floweret of the vale, 


The ſimpleſt note that ſwells the gale, 
The common ſun, the air, the ſkies, 
To Him are opening Paradiſe. 

IS 


A third of theſe ideas I find in his common-place 


book, 


on the ſame page with his argument for the 


BARPD +. 3 do not believe that he ever even began to 


compoſe the Ode itſelf; but the thought is as follows 


« All that men of power can do for men of genius is 
te to leave them at their liberty, compared to birds that, 


1 * when 


F 


+ I have inſerted this, with ſome remarks gpon it, in my 
additional notes to his Poems, 
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<< when confined to a cage, do but regret the lok of 

et their freedom in melancholy ſtrains, and loſe the 
4 Juſcious wildneſs and happy luxuriance of their notes, 
< which uſed to make the woods reſound. “ 


Thoſe, wh are converſant in the arrangement of a 
Iyrical compoſition, will eaſily perceive, from this ſhort 
argument, that the Ode would have opened with the 
ſimile ; which, when adorned with thoſe thoughts that 
| breathe and words that burn, that Mr. Gray's muſe could 
ſo richly ſupply, would have been at ance a fine exor- 
dium, and at the ſame time a natural Introduction to 
the truth he meant to impreſs. This, however, could 
hardly have been done without fome little aid borrowed 
from ſatire : For however true his propoſition may be, 
that © all that men of power can do ſor men of genius 
is to leave them at their liberty ;” or, as I ſhould put 
it, that their beſt patronage ſignifies nothing if it 


.  abridges them of that libertyz“ yet the fact is, that 


neither of the parties are convinced of this truth till 


they have tried the experiment, and find ſome reaſon or 


other (no matter whether good or bad) to think they 

had better never have tried it. Monſ. d' Alembert, who 

has written an excellent eſſay on this ſubject, which 
Mr. Gray r e admired, and which perhaps gave 

| him 


| FF RE 
him the firſt idea of this intended Ode, puts one of 
the more common of theſe reaſons in fo lively a man- 
ner, that it may not be amiſs here to inſert it. 


cc Parmi les grands Seigneurs les plus affables il en 
* eſt peu qui ſe depouillent avec des Gens de lettres de 
* leur grandeur, vraie ou pretendue, juſqu* au point 


Fi 
You 


de Voublier tout-a-fait, C'eſt ce qu'on appercoit ſur | 


WO tout dans les converſations, ou l'on n'eſt pas de leur 5 
ce avis. II ſemble qu'a meſure que l' Homme d'Eſprit 


4 eclipſe, Homme de Qualité ſe montre; et paroiſſe 
ec exiper la deference dont Homme d·Eſprit avoit com- 
| ec mence par diſpenſer. Auſſi le commerce intime des 
Grands avec les Gens de lettres ne finit que trop 
ce ſouvent par quelque rupture eclatante; rupture qui 
sc vient preſque toujours de l'oubli des regards reci- 
e proques auxquelles on a manque de part ou d' autre, 


<« peut etre meme des deux cotes *,” | However, L 
think a man of letters ought to have other reaſons be- 
ſides this for breaking ſuch 3 a connection after it 15 


been once formed. |. _ SY 


N 0 T E. : 
* Eflai for la Societe des Grands, avec Jen Gets de Let- 
tres; Melanges de Litterature & * tom. 2d, 
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I have now given. the reader the beſt account in my 
power of what our Author's unfiniſhed lyrical ideas 


conſiſted : I believe they are all that he in any ſort 
committed to paper, and probably thoſe which he im- 


| mediately alluded to in the preceding letter. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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